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My rare 


Los HE long ſuſpenſion of religious 8 
controverſies between the different 
hy n e of Proteſtants in this 
country, the uninterrupted liberty and 
ſecurity with which all of them have 
profeſſed their reſpective opinions, and | 


exerciſed their reſpectiye modes of wor- 

chip, and the terms of amity which have 
for the moſt part appeared to ſubſiſt be- 
tween them and the Eftabliſhed Church, 
had I believe produced a general perſua- : 
fon; that as we were all grown wiſer 


B X about 


„„ 
about the ſubjects on which we differed 
formerly, ſo we were grown more rea- 

ſonable, liberal, and benevolent with re- 

ſpect to thoſe things, on which we may 
ſtill differ; that there was little reaſon to 
apprehend a revival of diſſentions and ani- 
moſities, which are ul ways the effect of 

prejudice and paſſion, and on ü 

ſubjects are n nen, 


» I * * * 
* 


2 confels I am diſappointed in dung | 
even a ſingle inſtance of that ſpirit, which 
1, had flattered myſelf had been totally 
extinguiſhed. That people ſhould: be of | 
one mind in matters of religion, either 
with reſpect to the ſubſtantial part of it, 

or the form in which it is to be admi- 
5 niſtered, a very moderate knowledge of 
human nature will teach us never to 
expect; but that notwithſtanding theſe | 
differences men ſhould treat each other 
without bitterneſs, with moderatian and 
candor, 


is 


& which in 
theſe times I ſhould — . ght not 
quite unreaſonable; I proteſt, my Lord, 
when I now hear of * © our venerating 
© ſurplices, gowns, caſſocks, and hoods ; 
hen I ſee every kind of civil and reli- 
gious evil charged to the account of 
_ 4 Epiſcopacy ; and am told 7, that all Hu- 
man Legiſlation is oppreſſive to con- 
© ſcience;” I feel myſelf ready to believe, 
that we are ſet backward in the world 
three or four generations; and can with 
-Aifficulty be perſuaded, that we are in 
truth advancing vant the end of the 
— — | 


: Z * Plan of Lectures on the Principles of Non-con- 
formity, for the inſtruction of Catechumens. By R. 
Robinſon. Approved by the Eaſtern Aſſociation at 


Harlow, Eſſex, and ſighed, wk order of ey wt the 
Moderator. *. ER x 
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= of Intemperate Cenſure is not fitted either 
to convince or to c conciliate reaſonable in- 
q | irers; but it has led me, as it probably 
may others, to reflect on the ſubject with 
ſome attention, and to conſider, diveſting 
= myſelf. as much as I could of a natural 

partiality to a Church of which I am a 
| Member, and a Profeſſion to which I 
belong, how far our Eccleſiaſtical Eſtab- 
liſhment, as it now ſubſiſts in this country, 
is an Inſtitution fit for the purpaſes it 
was meant to anſwer, both with reſpect 
to Religion and Society; how far the Clergy 
of England are worthy Miniſters of the 
Religion of Chriſt, and uſeful Members 
oF our Civil Community. 


The Principles, on which Edtabliſh- 
ments in general, and our own in parti- 
cular are founded; the Tolerating Spirit of 
the Church of England with reſpect to 
Chriſtians of other denominations; ; the 
Juriſdiction 


Juri diction aſſigned to it i by the Laws 
of our Country; the Proviſion made for 
its Clergy; their Learning and Freedom 
of Inquiry; our Public Forms i in which 
they officiate, their Duties, and their 
Manners, are particulars, which naturally 
offer themſelves on this ſubject. But it 
is a ſubject, my Lord, like all others, 
where human inſtitutions and numerous 
bodies of men are concerned, in which it 
is fruitleſs, it would argue only an igno- 
rance of our nature, to expect abſolute 
perfection. Comparative merit is all, 
that the beſt governments and wiſeſt in- 
ſtitutions can claim; imperfections and 
defects will in all the works of man every 
where occur to us; time and a change of 
circumſtances will produce them, where 
they did not originally exiſt ; and we muſt 
be ſatisfied with thoſe inſtitutions, where 
they are the feweſt and leaſt; we muſt 
be contented to eſteem thoſe excellent, 
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wei they are mixed with what is good 
and valuable o in a ſmall ne 
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. it me, my Lord, to addreſs the 
reflections T have been led to form on this 
ſubje& to your Lordſhip ; the eminence 


of your ſtation in the Church, and the 


eminence of your character i in that ſtation, 
will I wen give this anreſs ſome pi J- 
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1 ITH ſome cotta; my Dink hs 
word Eftabliſhment is itſelf Cri- 
ay they reprobate all Human Autho- 
rity, all Human Opinions, which reſpect 
religion, as unlawful ; as infringing their 
own liberty, and derogating from the 
Supremacy of Chriſt. I will beg leave to 
ſtate the principles, on which, according 


to my conceptions, all Religious Socie- - 


ties muſt be founded ; and ſhall endea- 
your to ſhew, that all, which are de- 
ſigned for any permanency, (for a con- 
gregation in a field, which never meets 
again, is not worth callirig a ſociety) 

w_ in Spe admit, whatever they may 

1 — By profeſs 


profeſs to do, Human Authority for their 
regulation, muſt concur in Human Opi- 
nions as a bond of union; and that Eſta- 
bliſhments, as ſuch, are not on that ac- 
count unlawful; inconſiſtent with our 
liberty as. men, with our allegianoe to 
—_ as 3 


enk dee may be + employs, 15 
ſuch opinions may be ill- founded, and 
improperly impoſed; violence may ys 
exerted by the one, in order to enforce 
the other ; by their abuſe they may both 
become pernicious ; but it no more fol- 
os from thence, that the principle-on 
which they are uſed is unlawful, than 
that, becauſe there are in the world many 


- bed Civil Laws, therefore all ne 
| i naja. | 


5 lk Religion were to ſubſiſt only in the 
ae of individuals without the con · 
Fc | * 


Þ. 9 | 1 
eurrence of others, or any external pro- 


feſſion of it; if God had not ee 
in this inſtance, as well as in all others, we 
ſhould be Social Creatures, the Truths and 
Precepts, which we collect by our reaſon, 
and which are delivered tous by revelation, 
would then in their naked ſtate be ſuffi- 
cient to make us in this manner religious: 
we might certainly think of God as we 
pleaſed, and offer to him in what man 
ner we pleaſed our ſolitary worſhip. But 
if we are not ſatisfied with that, if we 
are prompted by our nature to unite with 

others in the adoration of the Supreme 
Being, and feel our religion imperfect 
without doing ſo, we muſt in ſome. te- 
ſpects agree with thoſe others; there 


muſt be ſome mutual compliances; and 


certain regulations muſt be admitted, 
both with reſpect to the Outward Form of 
Wordhip, and the | Ppinions . by 
it. nt e [fas * 


Without 
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ward Form in which the Worſhippers ate 
agreed, it is impoſſible that Public Wor- 
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10 1) 
Without ſome regulations of the Out- 


hip can ſubfiſt even in its ſimpleſt ſhape ; 
4 as the reaſon of this worſhip, the 
manner of our addrefling God, and the 
duties which we ſuppoſe him to require 
from us, ariſe from the Opinions we form 


concerning him, concerning his attri- 
butes and government, it is plain, that 
without a certain Agreement in theſe opi- 
nions it is impoſſible for different perſons. 
to join in the worſhip of God, and in 
giving or receiving Religious Inſtruction, 
which uſually makes part of it. A Jew 
or a Chriſtian could not join with an old 
Heathen in worſhipping his numerous 
and imaginary deities. A Proteſtant can- 
not concur with a Papiſt in offering his 
- prayers to the Virgin Mary, to Angels, 
and to Saints. The ſame prayers alſo, 


and the ſame inſtruction, cannot well 
5 ſuit 
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= 


fait thoſe Proteſtants, who differ about 
the Obje& of their worſhip, or about 
arent of good works to falvation.” a 


2 1471 : 1. A 


5 Every United Set of Worlkippers 
therefore agree in certain Forms and Opi- 
may be admitted to their Society. They 
muſt preſcribe, like all other ſocieties; 
| theſe conditions for themſelves ; and 
thoſe, who do not chuſe to comply with 
them, muſt either not enter into ak a 

ben ee it, _ 


5 N 
z _ 


4 But thier it is faid, is an infringe: 
© ment of our Liberty, an oppreſſion 
of Conſcience; jt is uſurping the Su- 
premacy of Chriſt; and giving Human 
Opinions that authority, which is only 
6 "Me" to Divine e ROY. 
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That Abſolute küberty ib inconſiſtent 


| with every ſpecies of ſociety, whether 


civil or religious, is moſt certain; it can 


only belong to detached, inſulated indivi- 
duals. The moment we begin to act in 


concert with any of our fellow-creatures, 


this liberty is narrowed ; we muſt ſub- 


nit to ſome rules, and be content to lie 
under certain reſtraints with reſpect to 

others, which it is neceſſary for our own 
good that they ſhould lie under with 


reſpect to ourſelves. The Liberty of the 
Freeſt States never was and never can be 


more than this; it can only be a Qualified 


Liberty, as great as is conſiſtent, not with 


the good of any one citizen, but of all 


taken together. And when in any ſort 


of ſociety this is poſſeſſed in ſuch a de- 
gree, every wiſe man knows, that he 


poſſeſſes all which can from the nature 
of things be had. If there be any, who 


chnſe to prefer to it the Abſolute Liberty 


5 of 


1 53 1 


of i a ſolitary State of akitars; with 
will not reaſon; but leave them to if 
in that ſtate an nee for all _ 
eee ve of . ö ee e 


# 
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. But Confeience 1 is — bs PR 
e What, if it be in * 
power of kia, who diſlikes' them, not 
to oblige himſelf to the obſervan 
them if he be at liberty not to | 
part of that ſociety, which requires it 2 
Can any injury be done; can che e n- 
ſcience of any be wounded, 
contract is voluntary; Wen doit 
native is offered, either enter into ſuch a 
ſociety and accept the cond 


or abſtain from the one, and be e exempt 
from the other ? a ec ty 


4. chority! in matters of Reli gion is alas. 
„ a the ee of Chriſt.” But 
without 


without certain Regulations no Societies 
can exiſt; as the Societies are Hutnan, 
the regulations made for them muſt be 
by Human Authority. We find in the 
Scriptures the doctrines and precepts of 
our religion; they are there offered to 
the reader, who may make what uſe of 
them he pleaſes; who will underſtand 
them in that ſenſe, which ſhall approve 
itſelf to his mind. But if many perſohs 
chuſe to join in an external Profeſſion of 
this religion, this profeſſion mult be ad- 
miniſtered in a certain form, and by cer- 
tain - perſons ; the naked Doctrines and 
Precepts will not adminifter themſelves 
any more, than the abſtract Idea of Juſtice 

wall be ſufficient to anfwer the purpoſes : 
| of a State, without applying it, making 
it n and Giving as it were a 1 | 
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Whatever rn are PE for 
Cheiſtian Churches, are ſuppoſed and 


profeſſed 


t as } 


profeſſed by thoſe who aches them; to 
be agreeable to the commands. of Chriſt, 
to be the means of carrying thoſe com- 
mands into execution, Is this uſurp- 
ing Chriſt's authority? We all, I pre- 
ſame, acknowledge God to' be the Su- 
all I ſuppoſe ready to allow, that it is 
from him we derive our notions of Jag. 
tice; that it is his will we ſhould exer- 
ciſe this virtue towards our fellow-crea- 
tures. But did any reaſonable man ever 
conclude from hence, that a Laws 
for the purpoſes of Practical Juſtice 
amongſt men was impious with reſpect 
o God, was intrenching on his ſove- 
reignty? The truth is, that with 
| theinterpoſition of Human Auths ity, in 
4ts different degrees, Public Religion and 
Public Juſtice could not ſubſiſt. 5 
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ſelf? 


MPO Opinions, wh give chem an 


It has been _ before, 
ble, that a in Agres 
ment of i Opinions with Pa God is: 
neceſſary for thoſe, who would: join in 
religious worſhip. Now, who is to be 
u be? The Society muſt 
— judge” for | itſelf / The 

zrmeſt advocat tes s for. Religious _—_— 
plead forthe right of Private Judgement; 


— 8 E. 1 
b * 


that men ſhould be permitted to judge 


1 themſelves, — is more in-. 


FANG the ſame right of judging fors it 
Is this commendable i in an indi- 
vidual, and unlawful in a Society? They 
may both be miſtaken in forming their 
opinions; this ĩs the conſequence of hu -- 
* | , man 
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great points, may be eqmprehended in it, 
Theſe ſtriking. features, theſe leading 
principles of gur Religion are all, that 
ſhould be expreſſed, i in Forms of Public 
Worship; they comprile a all the Neceſary 


Subjects of Dad Inf ction. 1 otorft 
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6 rhe Tolerating Spirit of the Church 5 
ROOT N | 


"HAVE E deny ſaid, my Lord, 1 that 
without Toleration no Eſtabliſhment 
can be lawful or deferifible; that the 
Right of any Church to chuſe het own 
Forms and to ſettle her own Opinions can 
only be maintained on the footing of 
leaving others to enjoy the ſame right 
without Injury or moleſtation ; of letting 
hem wotſhip and teach as they pleaſe; 
provided their worſhip and teaching be 
not hurtful to the State, in which caſe” 
only the Civil Magiſtrate can juſtly in- 
terpoſe. To make others think and be- 
lieve what You chuſe to preſcribe, is 
impoſſible 5 t to make them profeſs ſuch 
£4... eee . | Opiniong 
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2 Opinions and Belief, which they have not; 


to make them obſerve religious Forms 
founded on theſe, which they eſteem un- 
lawful or diſapprove, is unjuſt. But when 
thoſe, who diſſent from the majority in 
theſe things, have the liberty, not of 
thinking and believing as they pleaſe, for 
this cannot be taken from them, but of 
expreſſing theſe opinions and belief by 
Public Religious Worſhip, as they ſhall 
chuſe; (the ſecurity of the State being 
always preſuppoſed) they have every thing, 
which reaſon and juſtice can require. 


Vet it is s ſurpriſing, how long men 
have been i in acknowledging principles ſo 
reaſonable and obvious. When the Pro- 
teſtant world broke looſe from Popery, 


they felt indeed ſufficiently from recent 


and cruel experience the ſevere tyranny, 
to which they had been fo long ſubject. 
It was natural to ſuppoſe, that they would 
| immediately 


immediately renounce thoſe principles, 
which had been the foundation of it. 
They abjured the Supremacy of the Pope, 
and rejected the abſurd religious tenets of 
his Church; but to grant men liberty in 
matters of Religion, ſeemed not once to 
occur. to them; the different Sects had 
no notion of Chriſtianity in any other 
form than their own, and in this they 
thought it lawful to oblige all others to 
concur. Popery, as their common enemy 
and of the moſt dangerous kind, was 
treated, and juſtly treated, by all with 
moſt ſeverity ; but there is no reaſon to 
commend the conduct of the Proteſtant 
parties towards each other ; almoſt every 
one of them was in its turn intolerant ; 
and as they were poſſeſſed of power, inflicted 
on thoſe, who differed from them, injuries, 
not perhaps quite the ſame in degree with 
thoſe inflicted by the Church of Rome, 
but the ſame in kind, and to be juſtified 
25 1 _uwy 


18 


only on the ſame principles. A ſtriking 
inſtance this of the ſlow and difficult ad- 
miſſion of 'Truth into the Human Mind, 
when the acceſs is ſhut againſt it by the 
love of power, by falſe notions of intereſt, 
and by old prejudices. * 
TROW 
* FR Wes inſtance of this, wid of men's incon- 
ſiſtency with their own principles, was the conſtant 
oppoſition of America, to the admiſſion of Biſhops 
for the ſpiritual purpoſes of the Church of England 
in that country; for I have ever underſtood, and 


moſt aſſuredly believe, they were intended for theſe 
only. This I think appears from Archbiſhop Secker's 


words quoted in Dr.Furneaux's Letters toBlackſtone, 


p- 191, 2d. edit. with the deſign of ſhewing the con- 
trary. © The propoſal is (faith the Archbiſhop) 
ee that the Biſhops ſhall exerciſe ſuch juriſdiction 
& over the Clergy of the Church of England in thoſe parts, 
cc as the late Biſhop of London's Commiſlaries did, 
«or ſuch as it might be thought proper that any future 
«© Commiſſaries ſhould, if this deſign were not to take 
c place.” The latter words are marked with Italics 
by Dr. Furneaux; the former by me; for if the 


e 
Theſe intolerant principles, common 
to almoſt all denominations of Chriſtians, 
were encouraged by the unhappy civil 
diſſentions, with which in this country 
they were connected. Popery may be 
conſidered, from the Reformation to the 
times within our own memory, as a moſt 
determined and dangerous enemy, not of 
our Church only, but of our State, of all 
our civil rights and liberties; nothing 
was too ſanguinary, nothing was too in- 
human, for her to attempt for the ſake of 
recovering her loſt authority. And it is 
well known what part religious diſcord 
among; Proteſtants had in the troubles of 
the laſt century; and that the conteſt, 
which this had fomented, ended in the 


Juriſdiction given be over the Clergy of the Church of 
England in thoſe parts and none other, all reaſonable 


8 pretence of ſuſpicion ſeems to me to fal] to the 
| ground, | | & 
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ſubverſion of our civil and eccleſiaſtical 
Conſtitution, and produced all the cala- 
mities and injuſtice, which parties in- 
flamed with religious zeal, and irritated 
by mutual injuries, inflict, when they have 
power, on each other. After ſuch con- 
vulſions of government, where religion 
and politics have been ſo much blended, 
it is not eaſy ſoon to conſider them apart; 
to diſtinguiſh between religious and poli- 
tical principles; and to determine what 
degree of reſtraint is to be laid on thoſe, 
whoſe principles are adverſe to the State: 
What the ſuffering party will be very apt 
to think oppreſſive and vindictive, the 
others will repreſent as meant only for 
public ſecurity and peace, And while 
the memory of ſuch events is recent, and 
the animoſities ariſing from them ſubſiſt- 
ing, it is but too probable, that men's 
paſſions will always carry them to 
improper — and make them im- 

poſe 
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Ow has been the happineſs of our 
times to be removed far enough from 
thoſe days of -confuſion, far us to be 
exempt from the paſſions, which in our 
anceſtors were very natural ; and to under- 
ſtand much better than they did the nature 
both of Civil and Religious Liberty. For 
the improvements of liberty in both kinds 
haye gone on together, as from their 
connection might reaſonably have been 
expected; the ſubject has been diſcuſſed 
in all its parts by the ableſt hands; and 
the juſtice and utility of Toleration is 

now as much acknowledged by all reaſon- 
able well-informed men, as any maxim 
reſpecting Public Religion and Civil Go- 
vernment, The chief cauſes alſo of political 
diſagreement between the Diſſenters and 
ourſelves have long ceaſed; from the 
__ D 4 Revolution 
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Revolution we have 13 on 
the ſame bottom of the Settlement then 
made; and they have had the merit of 
being, both from principle and intereſt, 
conſtant Friends to it, and to the Succeſs 
Gon of the preſent Royal Family. We 
have from that time conſidered their in- 
tereſts as united with our own in the cauſe 
of Civil Liberty, which has for its foun- 
dation that Settlement and Succeſſion ; 
and it much concerns both us and them 
not to be perſuaded by any unjuſt ſuſpi- 
ions, or party violence, that we are not 


{till Friends, and our great intereſts ſtill 
the ſame, Our Anceſtors of the laſt cen- 


tury might be in ſome meaſure excuſcable, 
if they were intolerant, from want of 
ſufficient knowledge of the ſubject, and 
from the natural workings of human palſy 
ſions. But our paſſions have not been irri- 
tated; we have had all poffible informa- 
tion j it may be expected therefore, that 
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we ſhould/aQ; eme to reaſon and 
Pn? Bi P63, 9 $0 T2H 

lt vil I dene appear; that we have 
ſo acted ; and that the Toleration enjoyed 
by the Diflenters from our Eſtabliſhed | 
Church has been perhaps more complete, 
than has been enjoyed in any other coun- 
try by thoſe under the ſame predicament; F 
complete I mean in Fact, though riot 
hitherto complete by Law. F or when 
public affairs appear to have been well 
ſettled, and have gone on in a courſe of 
permanent tranquillity, there is always a 
reluctance (ſometimes too great) in ma- 
king any alteration in them. Men do 
not always diſtinguiſh, and often it is not 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh, the good and benefi- 
_ cal parts of ſuch regulations from thoſe, 
which are unneceſſary, and grown per- 
haps inexpedient ; they know,. that the 
Nhole taken together was productiye of 
good 


forehand gradually prepare the way for 


14 
good, and are therefore afraid of toueh- 
ing any part of it. Alterations in laws 
never keep pace with the change of cir- 
cumſtanees, which are continually fluctu- 
ating ; the inconvenience muſt be very 
apparent, and grow preſſing, before they 
ean be obtained; in moſt caſes a change 
of opinions and manners muſt long be- 
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In conformity to the ſettlement of our 


Civil Liberties, Toleration was granted 


to the Diſſenters; nothing could be more 
reaſonable and more juſt. It was granted 
on terms, which I apprehend were then ſa- 
tisfactory to all parties; eaſe of conſcience 


was ſufficiently conſulted, the peace of 


government e ſecured *. Since 
190 197019 DUR \ 1771192770 {22 chat 
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Fe Diſſenters dwell with pleaſure on an ex- 


preſſion of one or two great men, who have ſaid, that 
bo | \ by 


* 


1 1 
that time, the religious opinions of the 
Diſſenters themſelves have changed, they 
now cannot or do not chuſe to ſubſeribe 
to thoſe opinions, which their Anceſtors 
held, and to which they did not object to 
ſubſcribe as a condition of their Tolera- 
tion, What has been the conſequence ? 
The condition has never been exacted; 
and they have enjoyed the benefits-of the 
Toleration-Act to this day as fully, as if 
it had not made part of it. For 1 be- 
lieve hardly a ſingle inſtance could be 
produced, when ſuch inſtances were di- 
ligently enquired after, of a Diſſenter's 
having ſuffered for not complying with 
1 condition of the Law. A . 


My the Toleration-AR their Public Worlhip was 
e/tabliſhed. It had certainly every degree of Legality' 
given to. it, under the conditions preſcribed, by 
whatever name that is expreſſed; which i is of very 
| little conſequence. See Furneaux's vs to. 
Blackſtone, p. 23, 24, 24 edit. 13113 
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proof this of the tolerant diſpoſition both 
of our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Governors. 
0 1101 (rj az F 1 \ 171 I r * 
However, the Diſſenters wiſhed to be 
exempted from this condition by Law, 
from which they had been before ex- 
empted only by Connivance; and a few 
years ago applied twice to Parliament for 


this purpoſe, in both which applications 


they were unſucceſsful. I confeſs, my 
Lord, at the time I much wiſhed; that 
theſe applications had 'been complied 
with. Permit me to ſay, with all de- 
ference to our Legiſlature, which was of 
a different opinion, that they ſeemed to 


aſk only what was reaſonable, what was 
_ conſiſtent with the general principles of 
| Toleration ; ; that it could do no harin to 

allow them that by Law, which they had 


long enjoyed in. Fact, and of which in 
future nobody ever thought of depriving 
them. Perhaps the fate of thoſe peti- 
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tions did not- wholly depend on their own 
merits; but on ſome circumſtances of the 
times, which had an unfavourable influ- 
ence on them. If ſuch an application be 
again made, I cannot help expreſſing my 
hopes, that it will meet with a more fa- 
vourable reception: this only is wanting 
to render the Toleration of this country 
with reſpect to the Diſſenters complete. 


For although by the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts they lie under ſome diſadvan- 
tages, I do not conceive they ſuffer any 
injury. I profeſs, I do not underſtand 
any general indefinite claim of all men 
indiſcriminately to the Civil Offices. of 
their country; or that the State may not 
exerciſe her diſcretion concerning the 
perſons, to whom ſhe may chuſe to de- 
legate any part of her authority. In fact, 
this, is done with reſpect to all Offices, 
certain qualifications are required, which 

6 exclude 
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exclude thoſe who have them not. There 


certainly is a conſiderable connection be- 


tween a Civil Government and an Eſta« 
bliſhed Church; they have a mutual in- 
fluence, and the form of one ought to 


be, and generally is, adapted to the other, 


Hence we ſee, that among Proteſtants in 
Monarchical countries, the Form of the 
Church has been for the moſt part Epiſ- 
copal ; in Republics, that has been alſo 


| Republican, Church Government will 


have a relation to political principles; it 
is unneceſſary to. ſay, that it has had in 
our own country. The Conſtitution of 
our- Church is analogous, is adapted to 
our Civil Conſtitution ; the principles of 

e Diſſenters concerning Church Go- 
vernment are ill adapted, are unfavour- 


able to ſome parts of it. Without recur- 
ring invidiouſly to paſt tranſactions, 


though there are among the Diſſenters 
numbers of able and honeſt men, whe 
3 would 
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would diſcharge any office which ſhould 
be committed to them moſt unexception- 
ably, yet the general operation of thoſe 
principles, when carried to the degree, 
to which even now we ſee them carried, 
is not favourable to the whole of our pre- 
ſent Conſtitution 'in Church and State, 
which are not without reaſon confidered 
as connected in their intereſts. To ex- 
empt men from penalties, which they do 
not deſerve, is one thing; to delegate to 
them authority is another; the firſt is a 
matter of juſtice, the latter of favour and 
diſcretion; which the State may ſurely 
refuſe to do, if ſuch authority be likely 
to operate to her own prejudice. Of this 
the State muſt judge, and act accord- 
ingly .,. 


* 1 confeſs, = FS "Ee the Aithes of the Plan of 
Lelkures on the Principles of Nonconformity, or his Ca- 
techumens, if they agree with their Teacher in all 
his opinions, appear to me proper perſons to exerciſe 
Civil Authority under our Preſent Canſtitution., 
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The Diſſenters, by being ihcapable of 
Civil Offices, lie undoubtedly under a; 


Diſadvantage ; a diſadyantage perhaps as, 


little felt in this country as poflible, where 
Induſtry is branched out into fo. many 
forms, and offers ſuch a choice of uſeful, 
and reputable employments. But it does 
not ſeem, that they can more juſtly com 
plain of an Injury, than all thoſe perſons 
who are diſqualified, for want of ſuffi- 
cient property, from executing different 
Civil Offices, in almoſt all of which i in 
proportion to their rank a certain amount, 
of it is required; than thoſe, for ins, 
ſtance, who are excluded on this Ace 
count from the Houle of Commons. 
Numbers of perſons under this i incapacity 
would no doubt make excellent Menz , 


bers of Parliament ; and it is not x ore. 
their fault not to be worth zool. 4 year, 


than it 1s the Diſſenters fault to hold re- . 


ligious opinions inconſiſtent with thoſs | 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 


if 
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"IF certain perſons are unfit to execute 
Civil Offices, this unfitneſs, whatever 
may be the cauſe of it, whether poverty, 
opinion, or any other circumſtance at- 
" tending them, is a ſufficient ground of 
their excluſion, Bad effects, produced. 
by religious opinions, are not leſs to be 
prevented, than other effects equally bad 
ariſing from other eauſes. OY 


Our Anceſtors, my Lord, had the me- 
tit of granting Toleration to Proteſtant 
Diſſenters; but the public dangers from 
Popery were then, and continued long 
after, too alarming, to admit of the Pa- 
piſts being comprehended in a plan of 
religious pacification, and of thoſe Laws 
being repealed, the rigour of which could 
only be juſtified by extreme neceſſity. 
Time and a change of circumſtances ſeem 
to have in ſome meaſure diſpelled theſe 
_ dangers; we have now little to appre- 
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hend from the attempts of that Religion 
againſt the State. It is a fortunate cif- 
cumſtance of our days, that in them a 
conſiderable body of our Countrymen, 
who were before conſidered by the Laws 
as enemies to our Religion and Govern- 
ment, and treated as ſuch, have obtained 
the confidence of the Legiſlature ſo far, 
as to be relieved from ſome of the hard- 
ſhips under which they laboured, and 
to be in part admitted to us as Fellow- 
Citizens and Friends. 
For however popular it may be in this 
country to hold up Popery, as an object 
of abhorrence, it furely is not reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that it can never be entitled 
to any degree of Toleration, It may be 
thought, as a matter of ſpeculatiog only, 
that, provided the profeſſors of it na 
longer breathe the ſame ſpirit of inde-. - 
E and hoſtility, provided by their 
ſolemn 


In 1 
fotenin declatations and conduct they give 
us aſſurance of their being good ſubjects, 
Reliques and Images and Tranſubſtantia- 
tion have little to do with the State; that 


0 * / #0 o 
men's follies and abſurdities, if they are 


barmeſs to others, are not proper ob- 
jecte of legal reſtraint; and that it is 
having a very contracted notion of To- 
leration itſelf, to extend it in the ampleſt 
form to one ſet of men, and to withold 
it entirely from another, ſuppoſing that 
both might partake of it conſiſtently wit 
public ſecurity. It might be thought, 
that Popery might live as amicably with 
Proteſtantiſm in this country, as it does 
in many parts of Germany and in Hol- 
land. wp : 


But although all this may be true in 
Speculation, the Practical Stateſman mult. 
take in other conſiderations. The rea- 
ſon of the thing is not always enough 
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for him to act upon. Before ſuch al- 
terations are made, opinions and preju- 
dices muſt be conſulted; which laſt are 
abated only by time and experience. 
We may ſee how ready people are to 
take the alarm in ſuch matters by what 
has paſſed in Scotland on this very ſub- 


ject; the laſt century could hardly have 


produced any thing more violent. With- 
out proceeding further, it may be pru- 
dent and neceſſary to wait and ſee the 
effect of a partial relief, both on the 
opinions of the people at large and the 
conduct of the party relieved; for it 


certainly requires ſome experience to be 


perfectly aſſured, that Popery will not 
make an ill uſe of any liberty which 
ſhould be granted to her, conſidering 
her old reſtleſs ſpirit, and the indefati- 
gable zeal ſhe has always own for 
makin - proſelytes. 


The 


N CT 

The Penal Laws againſt Popery, which 
diſgrace our Statute-book, have indeed 
been rendered almoſt harmleſs by the 
humane and tolerant ſpirit of this country. 
The,moſt ſeyere and oppreſſive have ben 

ſuffered to lie dormant and to grow ob- 
ſolete ; they have hardly ever been called 
forth of late years, except now and then 
to ſatisfy the mean and vindictive purpoſes 
of private malice; and the Magiſtrate 
either finds ſome evaſion not to execute 
them at all, or does it with reluctance. 
Unreaſonable Laws, where the puniſh- 
ment is out of all proportion to the 
offence, for the moſt part, in free coun- 
tries eſpecially, defeat themſelves ; the 
general good ſenſe and humanity of a 
people are revolted at them, and by pre- 
venting their effects almoſt repeal them. 


There cannot be a ſtronger evidence of 
the humane and tolerating ſpirit of the 
E 3 | nation, 
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nation, than this connivance in the 'caſs ' 


both of the Papiſts and Diffenters, which 


has in a great meaſure ſupplied the imper- 


fection of our laws; and of this ſpirit 1 


believe the Clergy partake in as large a 
proportion as any claſs of men in the 
community. Our Predeceſſors in the 
Church may many of them, have had 


their full ſhare of the intolerant character 


of former times; but if there be a feature 
in the character of the preſent Clergy 


-peculiarly diſtinguiſhing, it is that of 


good temper and moderation towards other 
ſects of Chriſtians; which diſpoſitions 
have grown more general among them, 
and been continually extending n. 
even to the proſent times. 


Amidſt the ituftrious patrons of Reli- 
gious Liberty, ſome of the moſt eminent - 
haye ariſen from the bofom of our Church; 
to name no more than Biſhop Taylor of 

7 = 


„ | 
the laſt century, and Biſhop Hoadly of 
the preſent, The cauſe of Toleration in 
favour of thoſe, who diflent from us and 
diſapprove of our Eſtabliſhment, has never 
been pleaded more earneſtly or more ably, 

than by. ſome of the Miniſters of the 

Eſtabliſhment itſelf, . 


And at this time, if we are to judge 
from all appearances, what can be more 
reaſonable and moderate than the — 

tions of the Clergy towards our Diſſent- 
ing Brethren? Can an inſtance be produced 
of the Biſhops who oppoſed their late 
applications to Parliament, ever exerting 
any act of authority to diſtreſs them? 


Has the Eecleſiaſtical Juriſdiction in the 


hands of any ſubordinate Officer ever 

been employed for this purpoſe? Do the 

Clergy in their Sermons treat the Diſſen- 

ters with want of charity and candour; 
or endeavour to inſpire their congregations ' 

| E 4 with 
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with bitterneſs or diſlike to them? Ate 
their Writings from the preſs compoſed 
with a ſpirit of bigotry and party, and 
filled with fatire and invective? I profeſs, 
I know of no Plan of Lectures on Con- 
formity, which can be produced as a 
counter- part to that, which we have ſeen 


on Non- conformity. 


May this moderation, my Lord, always 
be the diſtinguiſhing character of the 


Clergy of the Church of England; it is 


a character the moſt conformable to the 
ſpirit of their Religion I it will do them 
the greateſt honour with all wiſe men, 
with all true friends of univerſal Chriſ- 


tianity, May this moderation continue 


to influence every part both of their 
public and private conduct. Men may 
be good Chriſtians in other Churches as 
well as in our own; but if we are ſtudious 
to make Proſelytes that are worth having, 

this 
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this moderation is an argument of the 
moſt conciliating kind; it is even alarm⸗ 
ing to thoſe, who in this reſpect are our 
competitors. It is found neceſſary on this 
very account to put the Diſſenters on 
their guard againſt us; we are become 
dangerous to them from our mildneſs &. 
Nothing, my Lord, which I can add; 


will be paying ſo high a compliment to 
our Church. 


See Plan of Lectures, Preface, p. 4. 
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LETTER IV. 
On the Ecchfiftical uriſtittion. 


N Societies, my Lord, which are nu- 

- merous, whether Civil or Religious, 
many Regulations are neceſſary, many 
perſons in Office to ſee that they are ob- 
ſerved ; without them neither the Form 
or Spirit of ſuch Societies can ſubſiſt ; 
their parts will fall into confuſion, the 
purpoſes deſigned by them will not be 
anſwered, hae 


It is not my intention to enter into any 
of the arguments, deduced from Scripture 
on the Form of Church-Government, 
which were debated with ſuch violence 


in the laſt age. To whatever opinion 


difforent 


1 ] 
_ different parties may be inclined on theſo 
arguments, it ſeems pretty apparent, that 
neither Chriſt or his Apoſtles meant to 
preſcribe minutely thoſe regulations, by 
which the future Church ſhould be go- 
verned in the ſeveral countries where it 
was to ſubſiſt. What we meet with in 
Scripture are intimations and examples of 
their practice concerning this Government 
rather than direct commands; we do not 
ſee the form of it delineated at full length, 
and accurately expreſſed in all its parts, as 
the Syſtem of the Jewiſh Church was by 
| Moſes in his Law, but only ſome general 
Out-lines of it: the Divine Wiſdom _ 
probably making this difference between ; 
a Religion, which was appropriated to a 
certain People, to a certain Country, to 
a certain Temple, and that, which was 
to be diffuſed over the face of the earth, 
and to take in the various nations of it, 
with 


: * bo * 

with all heir ie augen of elimats and | 
manners. 
4 Many : wigs in the regulation of 
Chriſtian Churches are certainly left at 
large to be provided for by Human 
Wiſdom; and I have therefore always 
conſidered the Government of Civil and 
Religious Societies as much on the ſame 
footing ; and reducible, wherever the 
expreſs divine direction is not apparent, 
to the ſame principles. For God deſigned 
Man both for Society and Religion; they 
are both of them equally of his appoint- 
ment. It is as much his will, that thoſe 
Civil Laws be obeyed, by which our 
Lives and Properties are ſecured ; as it is, 
that we ſhould believe thoſe Truths and 
obſerve thoſe Precepts, which more im- 
mediately conſtitute our Religious Duty. 
But the particular means, by which theſe 


enz 55 purpoſes 
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purpoſes are to be obtained, the particular 
regulations, which will beſt produce them, 
are left in both caſes to be determined 
by Human Wiſdom, and to be accom- 
mo dated to the different circumſtances. of 

the Societies, for which they are wanted, 
Men lie under the ſame obligation to 
preſerve the purity and influence of Re- 
ligion in making Eccleſiaſtical Regula- 
tions; as they do to conſult the Social 
_— of Maakind in nne Civil 
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1 Without recurring to divine right, no- 
thing -ſurely is a more natural mode of 
governing the numerous Body of Clergy 
belonging to a conſiderable nation, than 
to appoint ſingle Men, with ſubordinate 
Officers, out of their own. number, to 
prefide; over them in different di 


that is,. to govern them by Biſhops. | I 
do not ſee the impropriety of this mode 
. of 
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of governing in any country; but if it bo 
thought, that there ſhould be a fort of 
analogy in all countries between the Ec- 
clefraſtical and Civil Conſtitution, I ſhould 
fay, that in our own the Epiſcopat Form 
2 chan any other for the 
Government of the Church, from its 
being moſt analagous to that of the State. 


1 , 4+ 
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To this Form of Church- Government 
4 Jari Wee ie d ; Courts of Ju- 
dicature are held, and juſtice ad mini- 
ſtered on certain matters, cogniſable in 
We ſhall beft judge of the preſent merits! 
or demerits of this Juriſdiction with e. 
ſpe& to the Nation at large; of its proper 

limits and extent, by conſidering the Au- 
thority from hence it ĩs derived, and its 
Operation as it is now adminiſtered. 


There 


= 
There is no perſon at all converſant in 
our Hiſtory, who does not well rement« 
ber the perpetual diſputes and violent con- 
vulſions, occaſioned in the earlier periods 
of it by the adherence of the Clergy to 
then Roman Law; by their claims of 
exemption from all Civil Judicaturez | 
ak by their daring incroachments on: 
the power of the State. Feclefiaftical 
Juriſdiction was then indeed hoſtile and 
formidable; and it required all the po- 
licy and firmneſs of our ableſt Princes to 
withſtand and to repreſs it. The me- 
mory of this may ſtill prejudice us againſt 
all Eccleſiaſtical Authority; we may per- 
haps conſider the Old Papal Juriſdiftion. 
as the parent of the Preſent; though the 
deſcent. has gone through ſa many gene- 
rations; and through ſuch a change of 
fortunes, that hardly a feature of it - 
mains the ſame. 


For 


5 . 


For when our Church was once united 
with our Civil Government, the whole 
Authority of both from that time flowed 


from the ſame ſource zi! there were no 


longer ſubſiſting in the ſame country two. 


inconſiſtent Powers; that of the Church 
became (as it ought to be) ſubordinate 
and dependent. But for many years af 
ter our ſeparation from the See of Rome, 


neither did our Civil or Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thority wear that mild and ON: 


aſpect, which we now ſee in it; the 


Church was indeed no longer an enemy 


to the State; but when the State was 
arbitrary, it was no wonder, if the 
Church ſupported by it was oppreſſive x 
they advanced gradually and hand in 
band (as was to be expected) to that 
knjpy cackpor, by while eye uf chiks 


The 
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14 

The Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Countfy 
e not the Pope's, but the“ King's; 
it makes part of the General Law of the 
Land, and is derived from the fame Au- 
thority the Courts, where it is admi- 
niſtered, are ſubordinate, and controul= 
ble by the Civil Courts, if ever they ex- 
cod the limits preſcribed to them. In 
W reſpect therefore the Eccleſiaſtical 
iction ſtands clear of all __— 


The matters, which by the laws of our 

country are the Objects of this Juriſdic- 
tion, are ſome of them eccleſiaſtical, as 
the Rights and Diſcipline of the Church; 
ſome of a mixed nature; as Caſes of Mar- 
riage; and others purely civil, as Willa 
and 10 iniſtrations. The firſt are the 
natural and | proper objects of it. Mar- 


e 
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1iage, being with us not a mere Civil, 

but partly a Religious Contract, may not 
unnaturally fall under the ſame cogni- 
ſance. But there can be no reaſon, from 
the nature of the thing, why Teſtamen- 
tary Buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted, or the 
diſputes relating to it decided, in theſe 
Courts; and that it has been ſo, has only 
ariſen from the aſſumed power of the 
Church of Rome over the diſpoſition of 
Private Property, by which the Mode of 
Diſpoſing became then cogniſable by Ec- 
clefiaſtical Authority; and from the per- 
miſſion of the General Law of the Land, 
that this buſineſs ſhould continue to 
flow in the ſame channet, | 


But however foreign part of our Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction may be to Reli 

Sion, either public or private, it is a 
matter in itſelf of no great importance. 
The principles, on which ſuch buſineſs is 
1 tranſ- 


(91. 
ttabſacted, and cauſes decided, are equally 
certain with thoſe of the Common Law) 
Courts, ſome of which have à concur- 
rent juriſdiction in theſe caſes; they are 
cequally conſonant to the General Law of 
the Land; and the perſons preſiding are 
often. the ſame with thoſe who are in- 
truſted with Civil Authority. The Judge, 
who preſides in a Confiſtory Court as 
Chancellor, or his Surrogate, often exe- 
cutes, and is generally from his ſituation 
qualified to execute, the powers of the 
Municipal Law, as a Juſtice of Peace. 
The deciſions then of theſe Courts are 
authoriſed by the General Law of the 
Land; and the Eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrates 
are of the ſame claſs and rank of men, to 
whom that Law often delegates ſome of 
her own merely Civil Power. The 
Clergy of England are conſidered by her, 
and juſtly, as equally Citizens with all 
the feſt of her people, and as equally fit 
r * to 


of 
PF 
2 » 


to be truſted with a degree; of Civil Au- 
thority proportioned to their rank in the 
community; to which indeed they are 


attached by every tie, ne mou? men 
intereſted i in its welfare 
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Ik [f choſe matters, dich; are » brandy 
dot che autural and proper objects of Ec- 
clefiaſtical Juriſdiction were removed 

from it to that of our Common Law- 
Courts, I confeſs I ſhould have ſeen no 
material objection to it, (except the tranſ- 
ferring of certain Fees from ane ſet of : 
Officers to another ſhould be thought 
ſuch) had not a much better * judge 
than myſelf been of a different opinion. 
*© It. muſt be acknowledged (ſays he) to 
the honour of the Spiritual Courts, 
that though they continue to this day 
a * * many” hp hots whichnds 
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properly of temporal voghihhes ? yet 
« juſtice:is in general fo ably and impar- 
6 tially adminiftered- in thoſe tribunals, 
<<-[eſpecially of the ſuperior kind) and the 

t boundaries of their power are now fo 
% well known and eſtabliſhed, that no 
<<. material inconvenience at preſent ariſes 
« from this juriſdiction fill continuing 
« in the antient channel. And; ſhould 
«© an alteration be attempted, great con- 
« fuſion would probably ariſe, in over- 
</ turning long-eſtabliſhed forms, - and 
new- modelling a courſe of proceed - 
2 _ 1 now e for ſeven 
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babe r Forils indeed of Rn Corti ab 
PR. Roman plan, and r 
different from thoſe of the Common 
Law but there are othet Courts beſide 

the Eoclebaſtical, which proceed: accord- 
N F 3 | ing 


"WW 1 
ing to the ſame forms, eſpecially: the 
Court of Chancery. We need not heſi- 
tate in giving a preference to the mode of 
Legal Proceeding delivered down to us by 
aur own Anceſtors; but if any inconve- 
niences be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
other mode, theſe are not peculiar tothe 
Eceleſiaſtical Courts, hut operate alſo 
elſewhere in caſes much more impor- 
tant. W ieee aff iris r 

5 Hun vic £0024 Dow noi 5 

| 3 my Lord, is uns 
fortunately the inſtrument, by which the 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction is to aſſert its 
authority, I have no ſcruple in ſaying,” 
that the inſtrument is improper and bad. 
As ſuch, I believe every Eccleſiaſtical 
Judge uſes it moſt ſpar ingly, and never 
employs it without neceſſity; but as no 
Juriſdiction can ſubſiſt, where an obſti- 
nate e may ſet, it at defiance, with 
f | impunity, 


occur, when it muſt be employed; if 
ſubmiſſion can be obtained by no other 
methods, it muſt be obtained by that, 
which the Court is impowered to uſe in 
the laſt reſort. Beſide the ſpiritual part 
of Excommunication, a part which never 
ſhould have been applied to theſe purpoſes, 
many civil diſabilities, and thoſe, of the 
moſt ſerious kind, are immediatelyincurred 
by it; * and at the end of forty days, 
© if the offender does not ſubmit to the 
« ſentence of the Court, the Biſhop may 
certify ſuch contempt to the King in 
Chancery, from whence the Writ de 
© excommunicato capiendo is iſſued to the 
Sheriff of the County; who ſhall there- 
d upon take up the Offender, and impriſon 
him in the County Goal, till he is re- 
amn to the nen, recon- 
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* | Blackſtone B. 4. Ch. + Vol. iii. p. 12. | 
F ciliation 


« ciliation certified to the Biſhop.” I have 
often wiſhed, my Lord, that the Law in 
this reſpect was altered; that the effect, 
or part of the effect of Excommunication 
might be obtained, as it might eaſily be, 
without the previous and unbecoming 
formality of ſpiritual cenſures, Suppoſing 
an Eccleſiaſtical Judge were empowered in 
| cafes of contempt, where he muſt now 
excommunicate, after forty days to require 
by a proper inſtrument the impriſonment 
df the party in contempt, from the Sheriff 
or a Juſtice of Peace, on the ſame condi- 
tions of delivery, when his ſubmiſſion is 
certified; a part only of the conſequences 
of Excommunication would be incurred, 
but a part ſufficient to ſecure obedience 
to the munen . my; would be Fond 
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would be ayoided ; and the Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction would owe its ſupport, juſt 
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110 ae — and; 4" Diſgiplin 
ſeem the natural and eee objects of 
Eecleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, , The Laity 


indeed in aa 


are concerned ndec 
but the deciſions in theſe caſes are the 
deciſions of the Law. of the Land, and 
ſome of the temporal Courts have à con 
current Juriſdiction, ſo that parties may 
make their choice; to theſe indeed ali 


all matters of conſequence are at this time 
carried of courſe. The Laity have little 


* Since 1 wrote this, T Aid, that 4 propofal of 
the ſame kind was agreed on in Convocation 1714, 
and intended to be offered to Parliament, that it 
might paſs into a law. Wilkins's Conc, Vol. iv. 
p. 654. This deſign dropped on Queen Anne' s death, 
which happened ſoon after. Such a propoſal had 
before been mentioned in Convocation oo 17 ood. 
Ka 
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Autho- 
rity, except the preſentment of à Country 
Church Warden for any irregularities of 
life be eſtbemed formidable. Canons 
framed by a Convocation have been de- 
clared by the nn * Lawyer of his age 
not binding on the Laity ; and juſtly de- 
clared fo, becauſe not iſſuing from the 
nin, to which they are ſubject; 
and the Eceleſiaſtical Courts, if they 
ſeem ever ſo little to exceed their due 
bounds, are immediately corrected _ Ton 
Courts We" Common Jaw; irate Hf 
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Iam perſuaded, that no reaſonable man 
among the | Clergy would wiſh to carry 
Church-Power over the Laity a ſtep | 

beyond where it is at preſent fixed; 
but in what relates to 1 0 internal fegula- 


=_ Lord Hardwicke—ſee Bui $ Preface to Eccl, 
Law. 
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—— Duties che taÞ 18 very ere 


Let th Power of the Church ov 
ber little br none at all; but let her ha 
enough to controul and govern her OW 
immediate ſubjects; to make them do 
their duty, and to correct their delin- 
quencies. In doing this; let her not be 
checked at every ſtep by the interpoſition 
of the Common Law Courts, which in 
theſe caſes ſeom to uſe rather more thin 
4A patental authority; let not ebery 
light oocaſion be embraced of transferring 
the matter in-queſtion to another judi- 
cature. It furely is not confulting the 
intereſt of the Public at large to weaken 
the hands of the Officers of the Clergy 
with reſpect tõ their own' body; to throw 
eee and e their 
DLO * Fete 1 1 (abt 17 oO 19335 1 314 2 
e ber Black. B. ii. Cb. 7. Vel. . b. 103.0 
1 Way, 
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| os as which the Lay 
enough very ready to complain, but of 
which perhaps the weakneſs of Chureh« 
Lada, n buods of: eee, 
ah 0 ol $54. eta! 
aj The Refidence of as alt Ae 
ance, is undoubtedly good as a general 
nciple; but n from the naturo 
» it, to a variety of except ons, which 
gan never be all da for by any 
written Law, and which ſhould be left 
to the diſcretion of ſome ſuperior... The 
| Biſhop is certainly the perſon, who is the 
proper judge of them; and we may I 
think preſume, that few men in that ſta- 


tion would be ſo unreaſonable as to inſiſt 
on it indi! iminat. ly. without any con- 5 


ſideration of circumſtances, in all caſes. 
As the matter now ſtands, a Biſhop would 
find it for the moſt pert a very difficult, 
* 3 if 
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if not an impracticable, . 
by courſe of Law a Clergyman to reſide 
on his Benefice. To expect, that the 
ſubordination of the Clergy ſhould be as 
ſtrict as that of the Army, would be 
putting perhaps too ſtrong a caſe. But 
what ſhould we ſay of an Army, where 
to make « a Subaltern 3 yu his regimnt®? 

The Bedi of the Eccleſiaſtical pant. 
diction have indeed been contracted on 
all occaſions; hardly any opportunity of 
— it bas been omitted. 2 it is 
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IP Next to the Clergy themſelves, it might be 
thought, that there could not well be a more proper 
ſubject for Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction than Pariſh- 
Clerk; but the doctrine of Weſtminſter-Hall frems 
to be, that he is a Temporal Officer, and conſequently 
| not amenable to it. Burn 8 Eccl. Lav. Tide Pariſh- | 


| Chak. Pitt and Evans, Parker rand Clerke, Peak and 
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firipped of its old uſurpations is happy for 


us all; that it is no longer what it onct 
was, formidable to the State and inde» 
pendent of it; incompatible- with the 
national welfare, and oppreſſive to indi- 
viduals. It is happy for us, that it is not 
now, what it was for many reigns even 
of our Proteſtant Princes after the Refor · 
mation, a partaker with them of power 
too ill- defined, too roughly exerciſed to 
be conſiſtent with public Liberty. 
we may poſſibly have fallen into the 
oppoſite extreme; and by lowering it too 
much may have rendered it weak and in- 
effective with reſpect to that, which is its 
proper province. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that it came from a ſuſpicious parentage z/ 
it is no wonder, that after ſo many genera- 
tions ſome may ſtill look on it with a 
jealous eye, and hardly yet think them- L 
ſelves ſafe from it; though at this time 
we + might almoſt as well, from the. fame; 
reſemblance 
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reſemblance of features, be afraid of the 
Court of Chancery. 


While the Eccleſiaſtical Judicature 
decides well and agreeably to our General 
Law-'on thoſe civil matters, which are 
ſtill committed to it, it is a thing of great 
indifference from what ſpecies of Court 
theſe decifions iſſue. With reſpect to 
any Cenſorial Power over the Laity, what 
remains to this Juriſdiction is trifling, I 
had almoſt ſaid contemptible ; and it 
would perhaps be as well, if even that 
remnant were taken away. But when we 
were getting rid of the f uperfluous and 
oftenfive parts of Ecclefiaſtical Authori * 
we ſeem to ea gone too far, to have 

cut away without diſtinction, and not to 

| have been ſatisfied with reducing its 
growth, till we left it without vigour ſuf- 5 

ficient for the internal * of our 
Church. 80 8 2 
reale LETTER 
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che riches of the nation Merit in every 
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viſion for any Claſs of men in it muſt 
depend on the rank that Claſs holds in; 
the community, on the abilities required 
from it, and on the induſtry, riches; 
knowledge, and manners of the country 


itſelf. Where induſtry is branched out 


into a variety of employments, . which 


_ furnich numbers with a comfortable and 


inch of it meets with ſuitable encou- 


agement there every Profeſſion muſt 


offer to thoſe who engage in it adequate 
rewards, ſuch as are proportioned to thoſe 
of 


TS} 


of other profeſſions which are nearly of 
the ſame rank. Otherwiſe, amidſt ſo 
general a competition, that which is below 
the market-price will find no cuſtomers, 
and be deſerted. e a 


The proficiency of a nation in know- 
ledge and the arts of life, makes the 
demand for knowledge in almoſt all pro- 
feflions proportionably greater, multiplies 
the requiſite qualifications, and increaſes 
the labour and expence of acquiring them. 
The manners alſo of a people very much 
affect all profeſſions in it; and regard muſt 
be had in them to many things, which at 
firſt fight may appear of little or no con- 
ſequence : it is very certain, that in almoſt 
all of them appearances muſt be to a 


certain degree conſulted, faſhion complied 
with, and a decorum preſerved, founded 
more on opinion than on the nature of 
AE SRD G things 


| 
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things themſelves. Theſe conſiderations 
acquire ſtrength, the higher the rank is 
which any particular profeſſion holds in 


the community, and the greater the abi- 
lities which are required from it. 


There never was perhaps a Country, 
where ſo wide and inviting a field was 
laid open for Induſtry of all kinds as our 
own ; where there was ſuch a choice'of 


ways of life, all of which, if properly 


purſued, afford a reaſonable proſpect of 
convenience and comfort. And as this is 
a country, where riches (and great part 
of them of the moſt valuable kind, riches 
acquired by induſtry) abound and are 
diffuſed throughout the people, Merit of 
every kind bears here a higher price than 
elſewhere, and every owner has reaſon to 
expect he ſhould be better paid for an 
abilities. 

We b 


0 
We need not I believe fear incurring 
the imputation of partiality, by ſuppofing 
this nation as far advanced in all kinds of 
uſeful knowledge, poſſeſſed in as high a 
degree of all thoſe improvements, which 
enlarge the human mind, and produce 
convenience and elegance of life, as any 
which ever yet exiſted. The eighteenth 
Century will probably always be con- 
ſidered as a period, when knowledge and 
arts abounded and flouriſhed ; and where- 
ever the improvements of that period are 
recorded, our own Country will I am per- 
ſuaded hold there a diſtinguiſhed place : 
But in ſuch a country the individuals of 
different profeſſions muft keep pace with 
the ſtate of general improvement; igno- 
rance in any of them becomes more 
diſgraceful; the public, to whom pro- 
feſſions are accountable, will leſs bear 
with it. 
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The advancement indeed 160 our know- 


wigs the, variety and perfection of our 
arts, the extent of our commerce, and 
the multiplicity of our connections render 
Government in every part of it, whether 


foreign or domeſtic, complicated and 
difficult. Government is moſt imme- 


diately affected by theſe cauſes; but they 
operate alſo in ſome degree on all the 
ayer profeſſions of our Une 


All the foregoing circumſtances concur 


in forming our national Manners. In- 
duſtry, Riches, Arts, and Knowledge, 


wherever they flouriſh, as they do here, 
civiliſe men; give them ſocial virtues, 


and qualities, which make life convenient 
and agreeable. But as all human advan- 


tages are attended with their reſpective 
evils, they civiliſe men to exceſs, and 
make them pay too much regard (for 


ſome regard is due) to the diſtinctions in 


Society, 


TT 9 | 

Society, which they naturally create. 
Family and Wealth command amongſt us 
a degree of reſpect; the owners of them 

are entitled to it, ſo long as they do not 
diſprace their pre-eminence by unworthy | 
conduct. From thus naturally connect- 
ing reſpe& with theſe advantages of for- 
tune, we almoſt appropriate it to theſe 
only; we connect them ſo much together, 
that we cannot conſider them enough 
apart to beſtow reſpect, where we ſee a 
total want of worldly advantages. In any 
ſation to which reſpect is due, the pureſt 
virtue and the beſt abilities will not 
command it from the vulgar, if it be 
accompanied by what they have been 
taught to think mean; if it want that 
external decency of appearance, which 
1 3 from it. 


I mall now, my Lord, apply the ob- 
ſervations I have been making to the 
| 6 3 Proviſion 


161 
Proviſion aſſigned by the Law to our 
Clergy, and offer ſuch conſiderations as 
ſhall occur concerning it, and which 
appear to me to have ſome weight in de- 
termining on its general propriety; whe- 
ther it be ſufficient for the purpoſes 
deſigned, Or too little or too much; whe- 
ther it be well diſtributed; whether the 
nature of the property be convenient ; and 
on the whole, whether it be conſiſtent 
with ſound Policy and public Welfare, 
But I muſt premiſe, that my reaſonings 
will only apply to thoſe readers, who 
think it of importance to the public and 
private happineſs of mankind, to their 
preſent and their future exiſtence, that 
the Belief and Influence of the Chriſtian 
Religion ſhould be preſerved; and who 
conſequently think it neceſſary, that an 
Order of men ſhould be ſet apart to teach 
and to adminiſter it, without which its 
Belief and nene cannot be preſerved ; 
= to 


1 
to thoſe, who will allow, that the Public 
Profeſſion of Chriſtianity ſhould be ſup- 


ported by Civil Government, and a ſuitable 
Proviſion for its Miniſters aſſigned by it. 


It is not leſs neceſſary, that this Provi- 
ſion ſhould be adapted to the circumſtances 
of our Country and Manners, than that of 
any other claſs of men in the community. 
Their Qualifications muſt bear a propor- 
tion to the general ſtate of Knowledge and 
Improvement ; their expence in acquiring 
theſe qualifications will alſo be increaſed 
in proportion to theRiches of the country 
and the expence of living in it ; they will 
be invited by the advantages of other pro- 
| feſſions, before they engage in that of the 
Church; when they haveengagedinit,their 
way of living and external appearance muſt 
be regulated by preſent manners, and the 


proviſion for their families by the preſent 8 
meaſures of education and ſubſiſtence. 
G 4. The 
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The higher ranks in this country conſiſt 
for the moſt part of perſons of improved 
underſtanding; a general degree of know- 
ledge is diffuſed alſo throughout the 


whole maſs of the people; the Preacher, 


who is to addreſs them, ſhould certainly 
be himſelf competently furniſhed with it, 
in order to acquit himſelf with ſatisfaction 
to them, or with any degree of reputation 
to himſelf. Mere Knowledge, a fund of 
proper topics for religious inſtruction, is 


not only requiſite, but good Judgement 


alſo in ſelecting, and applying them, to- 
gether with ſomething conciliating in the 
manner of their being conveyed. Men of 
good ſenſe are diſguſted and diſappointed 
at hearing Religion ſupported by futile, 
inſufficient, and injudicious arguments, 


which are apt to have an unfavourable 


effect on their general belief of it. And to 
all hearers ſuch inſtruction comes recom- 
mended by being agreeably conveyed, by 

5 = having 
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having a reaſonable degree of attention 
paid to the manner, in which it is both 
| age * delivered. | 


1 11 it be thought, that all this is not 
wanted to ſatisfy the Country-Congrega- 
tion of a ſmall village; there are caſes, 
where it is wanted in a much higher de- 
gree. In this land of liberty Religion is 
attacked with as little reſerve as it is de- 
fended ; the wit and the acuteneſs of In- 
fidelity are employed againſt it without 
mercy. That this ſhould be the caſe, I 
do not think juſt matter of complaint; 
but it is fit, that the defence ſhould be 
managed as ably as the attack; that the 
Body of the Clergy, the natural defenders 
of Religion, ſhould always afford men 
qualified for this ſervice, and at leaſt 
equal to their adverſaries; It is their bu- 
fineſs, and a buſineſs which requires the 
beſt abilities and moſt extenfive know- 


2 ledge, 


ledge, to teſcue the truths both of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion from the ſo- 
phiſtry, miſrepreſentation, and ridicule, 
with which they are often treated; and 
to eſtabliſh them on the firm foundations 
of reaſon and good ſenſe. There is a 
connection between all parts of know- 
-ledge ; they give mutual aſſiſtance to each 
other; for a Clergyman to be poſſeſſed of 
that, which is merely profeſſional, is not 
enough to make him an able defender of 


Religion. 


n well known, that the Education 
preparatory to the Clerical Profeſſion is 
attended with a very conſiderable expence 
from the earlier parts of life; an expence 
nearly the ſame with that, which is ne- 
ceſſary for the other Liberal Profeſſions ; 
and which has for ſome years increaſed 
together with the increaſing riches of 
our country. 15 
| The 


„ 

The Emoluments then of the Clergy 
ſhould bear a due proportion to thoſe of 
other profeſſions, that require nearly the 
ſame abilities, are attended with the ſame 
expence, and hold the ſame rank in the 
community. As it is, amidſt the num- 
bers of which this Order conſiſts, there 
are always in it many men of the firſt 
abilities; the greater part from decent and 
reputable, many from the moſt conſiderable 
families in this country. Should there 
be a great and evident diſparity to the 
diſadvantage of this profeſſion compared 
with thoſe others, can it be expected, 
that men, who might form reaſonable 
proſpects of ſucceſs in any other profeſ-. 
ſidn from their abilities or connections, 
will engage in this ? The profeſſion 
muſt itſelf be lowered; it muſt be de- 
ſerted by thoſe, who are beſt qualified by . 
their abilities for the firſt ſtations of it; 
| 4 ” thoſe, whoſe perſonal rank. and 

wy # connections 
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donnections would tend to give it cent. 
deration and reſ _ wr ten 


The better parts, for inſtance, of the 
Law and the Church are made out of the 
fame materials, are compoſed of men of 
nearly the ſame rank, fortune, and edu 
cation. Is it improper, that a Clergy- 
man of merit in his profeſſion ſhould ac- 
quire in it what he might probably have 
himſelf acquired at the Bar; and what 
others in moſt reſpects his equals do ac- 
quire there? Have they not the ſame 
claim to ſucceſs in their different ways ? 
Should ſucceſs be thou ght reputable in 
one caſe, and invidious i in the other * Is 
it leſs proper, that he, who ſet out a pri- 


vate Clergymian, ſhould become a Biſhop, 
and have a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers; 
than that he, who ſet out a private Bar- 
riſter, ſhould be an Attorney or Sollicitor 

General, a Judge, or a Lord Chancellor? 
But 
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But ſuch ſucceſs in the Law is a more 
certain proof of great profeſional merit, 
than in the Church.“ It is admitted. 
J do not mean to complain of want of | 
rewards in the Church, or of the great- 
neſs of them in the Law. I know no 
character, which deſerves more from this 
country, than that of an able, learned, 
and upright Legal Magiſtrate ; all -ho- 
nours, all wealth are well beſtowed on 
him; but they far exceed, as pe haps 


they ought to do, thoſe of the Clerical 
* 
# ++ There pos "AM no pre, both of No⸗ 
bility and Riches more fruitful, or indeed 
m re truely honourable, than that of the 
firſt; offices in the Law; the Church alſo 
has her Honours and her Wealth. Theſe 
Honours make part of our Civil Conſtitu- 
tion; they are not tranſmiſſibleto families; 
this reſtriction, they are im- 


proper, 
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proper, as the Rewards of a Profeſſion, I 
confeſs I cannot diſcover. As to Eccle- 
fiaſtical Wealth, where ſhall we find the 
| Families, that are built on it? Where 
mall we trace up Modern Riches to. an 
Ecclefiaſtical, as we continually do to a 
Legal Anceſtor? The Wealth of the 
Church can in theſe days be very rarely 
accumulated to any amount; and if it be 
thus accumulated, it is not abſorbed by 
her, but flows back _ into the _ 
o ee 


Take away the rewards of this profeſ- 
fon, and men of good proſpects will be- 
take themſelves to other paths of life; 
they will be determined by the ſame mo- 
tives in the deſtination of their Children. 
It is a ſubject, in which prudential confi- 
derations muſt have their due weight; 
thoſe profeſſions, which are moſt reputable 

and — will of courſe be moſt pur- 
ſued; 


| Hy 


ſued ; no one profeſſion has a right to 
claim a preference with reſpect to the vir- 
tue of its members, when in all of them, 
by aQing well, men may be equally good, 
may alike do their duty to God and to 
their Country. | 


But dropping the conſideration of what 
may be called the prizes of the Cleriea 
Profeſſion, it ought to afford to all its 
members a Subſiſtence adapted to the rank 
they hold, to the office they diſcharge in 
the community. They muſt if poffible 
maintain an appearance, which will pro- 
cure them ſome reſpect from the bulk of 
ance; whatever looks like meanneſs, 
whatever expoſes them to contempt wi | 
not only lower the perſonal regard paid 
to them, but will hurt their miniſterial 
character, will in ſome meaſure diſqua- 
lify them from acting with effect in it. 
T-. For 
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Tor. in our Ya ſtate 91 ma it is 


ever treat ate how wever e! ocfablein in 


itſelf, with reſpect; it depreciate in 


their eyes _ other quality. |, + + 


F The Profeſſion Weben ſhould afford 
all: its members a reaſonable proſpect of 
ſuch a ſubſiſtence, as will ſupport the 
rank they hold, and the appearance in 
the world that is expected from them $: 
and this muſt be eſtimated from our pre- 
ſent habits, from our preſent modes of 
thinking ; what would provide decently/ 


for a Clergyman in Switzerland, or in the 
remoteſt parts of our own Iſland, is not a; 


meaſure applicable to ge ome? pau of 
_ n Cler ww FTT _— 
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beit i income is ahaha: the nature 8 it 

more known than that of other profeſſi- 

ons; it is expected, that they ſhould live 
WY =. in 


1 

foned to it; and ever 
thoſe, whoſe income is more affluent, 
have it on this account leſs in their power 
to make confiderable ſavings, than men 
in moſt other ſituations of life. 


'» Upon the whole; a dai judgement 
may I think be formed, | whether the ge- 
netal Proviſion for the Clergy be more 
than: ſufficient for their reaſonable de- 
mands, from the following conſiderations. 
Are they in general able to improve the 
fortunes of their families? To leave their 
Children in a better ſituation, than they 
were in at the ſame age themſelves? To 
qualify them for employments of a ſupe- 
rior rank and of higher pretenſions, than 
their own? It ſeems to me clearly, that 
they are not able; and therefore, if their 
character be not extravagance, for which 
as a general charge I know no reaſon, 
their Proviſion is not more than ſufficient 3 

* 5 
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it only leaves their families, where it found 
Ne e e py 


That there ſhopld be a difference of 
rank and income among the Clergy ſeems. 
as proper, as in almoſt all other ways, of 

life, where the ſame difference generally 
obgains. To riſe from lower degrees in 
a profeſſion to higher, either from merit 

or long ſtanding i in it, is the natural pro- 
greſs of human life. It is neeeſſary for 
the. purpoſes of government and ſubordi- 
nation; it is proper, as a ſpur to emule- 
tion, an encouragement to merit, and a 
reward of long ſervices. The inequality 
however may be greater than theſe pur- 
poſes require, and it may not always ope- 
rate in ſuch a manner as to N 
werit. 100 to m long ſervices. | wt 


165 is W that intereſt and connec- 
tions will Have their weight i in che diſtri- 
e e as Re 


A 
bution of Church preferments. guecen | 
in the Law is, as I before obſerved, 4 
more certain proof of profeſſional merit, 
It may ſometimes happen in the Church, 
that great advantages may be obtained, | 
where' there is little or no merit ; it may 
alſo happen, that the moſt deſerving may 
be left in obſcurity and neglect. The 
more common caſe is, that great Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Advancement is the joint effect 
of both intereſt and merit; yet there are 
numberleſs inſtances where the latter alone 
and unaſſiſted procures what is comfort- 
able and affluent; ſome, where it attains 
the a dignities of the Church. 


1 f is fir, that the revenue of its Go- 
vernors ſhould be ample ;' equal to the 
tank aſſigned them in our country; nei- 
ther is there any reaſon, as I ſaid before, 
why the reſt of the Clergy ſhould all be 
on a a level: but the diſproportion ſeems in 


„ many 
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many instances too great. All ſbeuld 
have what i 18 ſufficient for a decent Sub- | 
ſiſtence; without it men are cramped, 
diſcouraged, and in ſome meaſure diſqua- 
03 ES lified for the duties of their office. None 
ſhould have from the Church (for of 
men 8 private fortunes I am not ſpeaking) 
ſuch an exceſs, as leads rather to luxury 
| and diffipation than the regular and ſeri- 
. ous diſcharge of their clerical functions, 
and makes the comparative ſituation of 
others humiliating and unpleaſant. In 
many inſtances accidental cauſes have con- 
tributed to a diſproportion between the 
income of preferments and the duties 
attending them. A change of circum- 
ſtances has often taken place, fince that 
diſtribution of Church- revenues was 
made, Which ſtill ſubſiſts. Villages, 
which were inconſiderable, are become 
populous; Towns have üriſen on ſpots, 
which were not inhabited; and thoſe 
6 8 5 plvkzaces 
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| places are not uncommonly the worſt 
provided for by legal rights, where the 
Parochial duties are the moſt laborious. 


But this inequality of the conditions 
of the Clergy will not be thought fo 
great, as at firſt fight it may appear, if 
we attend to one conſideration. Compe- 
tence is a relative thing ; and i is meaſured 
by that, which the education, habits, and 
connections of each individual have tau ght 
him to expect, and have made in ſome de- 
gree neceſſary to him. The numerous 
body of our Clergy is compoſed of a great : 
variety of materials ; if the bulk of it be 
produced from the middle ranks of life, 
thoſe nearly on a footing with itſelf, yet 
the moſt conſiderable families in this 
country contribute likewiſe - their part, 
and there is a large portion, whoſe 
origin is far below it. The younger Son | 
of a Nobleman or Gentleman of property 
H 3 en: is 


E 


js not for bim perhaps better provided 
for by what is thought. great Prefer- 
ment, than the Son. of a Mechanic, 
| whoſe Father was juſt able to get him 
into the Profeſſion, is by a ſcanty. and 
obſcure Country Living: the natural 
wants and expectations of both, at their 
ſetting out in life, may perhaps be equally 
anſwered ; both may have what is to them 
competence in the ſame degree. And 
thoſe, whoſe origin is low, whoſe con- 
nections are mean, are the perſons, | that 
will of courſe moſt ſuffer in the unequal 
diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
the others will be the gainers by it. 


The greateſt part of the Proviſion of 
the Clergy ariſes from Tithes; a ſort of 
property appropriated to them in this 
country from high antiquity z and adapted 
in many reſpects to an Owner, whoſe pro- 
feſſion it is not to cultivate land, and wha 
is 
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is only Tenant for Life. It is managed 
with eaſe, without the trouble or expence 
of a continued courſe of agriculture. It 
is not liable to the injury, which land 
will ſuffer from a careleſs or diſtreſſed 
predeceſſor. It is as much a diſtinct pro- 
perty, as the land from whence it ariſes; 
it was neither purch aſed by the Landlord, 
nor is it rented of him by the Tenant. 
Yet this property has alſo its iriconve- 
niences. The interference of it with 
that of the Occupier of the land is un- 
pleaſant, and productive of diſputes, to be 
avoided if poffible in all caſes, but eſpe- 
cially in that of a Clergyman and his 
' Pariſhioners. Diſputes between them 
leſſen or deſtroy his influence, and in 


ſome meaſure defeat the purpoſes of his 
paſtoral character. Tithes have been 
chought not favourable to induſtry and 
improvement, in the trouble and ex- 
ye of which men will not ſo readily 
H 4 engage, 
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engage, when another is to ſhare in the 
advantages. There muſt be ſome truth 
in this, though it does not ſeem from the 
Rate of this country, as if it had _ 
in * zonfdorabie erh this effect. 
. ee are ni by A f 
Freed (a mode of Improvement, by 
which the national ſtock of wealth ariſing 
from the produce of land is greatly in- 
creaſed) in the new diſtributionof property, 
this inconvenience is uſually avoided by 
giving a ſeparate portion of land as an 
equivalent for Tithes. The Clergyman's 
property, thrown. into this ſeparate form, 
no longer interferes with that of his Pa- 
| riſhioners, and it is liable to no objectionb 
as unfavourable toinduſtry; but the general 
expediency of it may admit of ſome doubt; 
as in this form it may become leſs con- 
venient to the owner, and leſs e to 
the ſituation of a Tenant for life. 


The 
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The property of "Eccleſiaſtical - Bodies 
confiſts for the moſt part of lands granted 
for Lives or a Term of years. The ſmall 
Rents Reſerved on thoſe eſtates is an in- 
come of the moſt certain kind, leaſt ſub⸗ 
ject to variation or accident; and therefore 
peculiarly fitted to anſwer the ſtated de- 
mands of ſuch Bodies. Fines on the 
Renewals of theſe Grants are of a more 
contingent kind; and muſt be conſidered 
as ſuch by thoſe, to whom they belong. 
This part of the income of the Church 
has been in general managed with great 
moderation; on theſe renewals much leſs 
than the real value, often not more 
than half of it, has uſually been demanded. 
It is I think much to be wiſhed, that this 
moderation ſhould always be preſerved; 
the holders of this kind of property have 
an | equitable claim to it, from its value 
| having been long eſtimated and the price 
determined on' this preſumption. - Men 
145 are 
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6 eſtates for Lives or Vears, which 
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nec Foy ſuch things more by 


dab, chan by ſtrict notions of right; 


and pay a larger ſum, which they expect 


to pay, with leſs reluctance, than a ſmall 
one which is due by the cleareſt right, 


but to the payment of which e _ 
ne — 61 % : 
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before mentioned as applicable to Tithes, 
that they may be in ſome degree unfavour- 
able to improvement, the advantage of 
which is not clearly received by the im- 


prover, but muſt in a ſmall part be con- 
tinually repurchaſed at ſucceſſive renewals. 
And there have been very lately a few 


inſtances of a partition of this kind of 
property by the intervention of the Legiſ- 
lature ſomewhat ſimilar to that, which 
has been made in Tithes. An average of 
all the profits of a Leſſor has been com- 
| puted 
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this made an annual charge, as a Fee - farm 
Rent, on the Eſtate, which is enfranchiſed 
and becomes Freehold to the Leſſee; a 
proper part of this new Rent being re- 
ſerved in Corn, to guard againſt the fluc- 
tuation of the value of money. The 
objection on the ſcore of Improvement is 
taken away 3 diſputes on the terms of 
Renewal prevented, and the revenue to 
the Eec leſiaſtical Owner is rendered cer- 
tain inſtead of contingent. Theſe advan 
tages are obvious; but the objection to 
this mode ſeems to be, that the Agree- 
ment between the Leſſor and the Leſſet 
being made once for all on the footing 
of the preſent value, the former and his 
ſucceſſo rs will be excluded from all ad- 
vantages of future improvement. 


All ſuch changes of property both with 
reſpect to Tithes and Eccleſiaſtical Leaſes, | 
— muſt 
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muſt be made on proper tems, adapted 
to. each particular caſe; for no general 
proportion can be laid down, which will 
be applicable cither to the one or to the. 
other. To induce an alteration of theſe 
kinds of Property on any other plan would 
occaſion great confuſion and injuſtice ;; 
conſidering the length of time they have, 
ſubſiſted in their preſent form, and how 
| widely they are diffuſed over the nation. 
For they are not confined to Eccleſiaſtical 
Owners; the Impropriations poſſeſſed by 
Laymen, the Grants made by Civil Cor- 
porations and private Proprietors, fall 
under the fame deſcription, and are liable. 
| to as ſame enn. Is ne 


t/ 


The e Engliſh Clergy do indeed "by 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of this country 
in part of their poſſeſſions, but it is only 
in part of them; a large portion was at 
the Reformation and afterwards diverted | 
| to 
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to other purpoſes, and does not belong 
to our Preſent Clergy,” who have very 
different merits" with the public.” The 

ſhare of their Predeceſſors before that 
time was large out of all proportion; and 
this will appear in a much ſtronger light, 
if we conſider, that the whole of the 
Property of the Church bore then a much 

greater proportion to the national wealth, 
than the ſame property would do at pre- 
ſent ; and muſt have operated ee 
it this time, when the Wealth ariſing 
from Induftry, Arts, and Commerce is fo 
prodigiouſly increaſed ſince the period of 
which we are ſpeaking, the ſame quantity 
of Landed Wealth will no longer have the 


ſame influence and effect. 
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Roman policy to ſecure the depen nn 
of her Clergy, by declaring them free 
from all civil ties, by rendering them in- 

capable 
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capable of forming natural connections, 
and thereby detaching them from the 
countries, to which they belonged. Men, 
who diſclaimed the authority of Civil 
Judicatures, who had no domeſtic pledges 
to bind them to their country, we juſtly 
treated with ſuſpicion and diffidence. On 
tis account the Roman Clergy were not 
properly Citizens; on the contrary, as 

| the ſituation of the Engliſh Clergy is 
direftly oppoſite in theſe reſpects to that 
of their predeceſſors, they perhaps have 
as juſt pretenſions to the character of 
Good Citizens, as any of their Fellow- 
Subjects; they are led to be ſo by every 
natural and civil intereſt. They profeſs 
by the principles of their Church an entire 
dependence on Civil Authority; to that 

they owe the Proviſion on which they 
ſubiiſt, and the Rank which they hold in the 
community ; and perhaps there is no claſs 
af men in our country, whoſe domeſtic 
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and family connections attach them more 
to the public welfare of it. 


To ſuch a Olergy, my Lord, it is, 1 
ſhould apprehend, conſiſtent with every 
principle'of ſound Policy to aſſign a Pro- 
viſion in all reſpects ſuitable to their office 
and rank ; if the Chriſtian Religion be of 
importance to mankind, if the Public 
Profeſſion of. it be fit to be ſupported, and 
a certain Order of men neceſſary for the 
adminiſtration of it : theſe things I have 
taken for granted in this inquiry. There 
is perhaps room for many improverents 
in the nature and diſtribution of this Pro- 
- viſion ; but there ſeems little reaſqn to 
think, that it is on the whole too large, 
that the proſpects of this Profeſſion are 
too. inviting, or that it is ſet above the 
level of thoſe others, which are filled by 
perſons « of the ſame original fortune, edu- | 
Aen. and rank. A Barriſter, a Phyſician, 
$ | Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen of the Army or Navy, a Mer- 


chant, with tolerable qualifications and 
prudent conduct, have all of them a 
reaſonable proſpect in this country of 
obtaining for themſelves a decent Subſiſt- 
ence, a competent Proviſion for their 
families ; any degree of eminence uſually 
gives them Reputation and Affluence; and 
high Honours with great Wealth are the 
prizes, which often fall to the ſhare of 
the moſt fortunate and moſt diſtinguiſhed. 


With reſpect to the Clergy, Family-Ho- 


nours and exceſſive Wealth are out of 


reaſon, why an Engliſh Clergyman has 


leſs pretenſions to all other advantages of 
a liberal profeſſion, than thoſe, who ſet 


out with him from the fame begin nin gs 1 


in life, but as they advance take other 2 
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D ENERAL 1 my Lord, i is. 
— in ſome degree profeſſional to the 
| Clergy: ; their education - uſually affords 
the means of it; and their way of life, 
removed for_the moſt part from the more 
actiye and buſy employments of the world, ; 
gives them opportunities,. which other - 
men have npt, of cultivating and extend- 9 7 
ing i it. The Learning immediately re- 
quired of them i is certainly that, which 
Ras a direct reference to their duties, 
without which they cannot diſcharge. 
them ably and effectually. But, as I 
before obſerved, almoſt all kinds of 
Fr knowledge 


- 
£ 
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congregations, of their merit in that 
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knowledge have ſome connection, and are 
uſeful mutually to each other; and if 
there are parts of it, the utility of which 


is leſs apparent, we may at leaſt admit its 


claim even in theſe to ſome regard as a 
liberal 8 e 


We muſt judge from the Writings of 


our Clergy, on religious ſubjects, com- 


for the Inſtruction of their particular 


Learning, witieh PROT belon go © to 
them. 


| And if there be a fort of Merit, towhich 
the Clergy of England have a more in- 
diſputable claim than to any other from 
the times of the Reformation downwards, 


— 


| it 1s certainly that of Clerical Learning. 


I think J. may venture to aſſert, that the 

Clergy of no country have produced from 

that period to the preſent ſo many able 
Writers 


n, 

Writers on the ſubject both of Natural 
and Revealed Religion; that the truths 
and duties of both have been no where 
confirmed, explained, and taught with 
more knowledge, with ſounder reaſoning, 
with more good ſenſe; that the attacks 
made on both have no where been repelled 
more ably; and the cauſe of Proteſtant 
Chriſtianity againſt the Church of Rome 
more CY defended. 


4 Fa not 1 that the arſon 
Clergy would on inquiry be found in 
theſe reſpects unworthy of their Prede- 
ceffors. The ſtate of Learning, like that 
of other human things, is ſubject to con- 
tinual change, is affected by the circum- 
ſtances of times; our modes of thinking, 
and of expreſſing our thoughts differ in 
different ages; the demand alſo for par- 
ticular ſorts of Learning is different, ac- 


cordin g tothequeſtions, whichare agitated, , 
Be L 2 and 
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and the opinions, which prevail. View- 
ing things in this light, I am not ſenſible, 
that our preſent | Clergy are unworthy 
Succeſſors of thoſe eminent and venerable 
Men in that particular, where their repu- 
tation ſtood higheſt; that this merit of 
our Church is not tranſmitted down entire 
to our own. times. 
For much of | controverſial - Learning 
there is no longer the ſame demand. At 
the Reformation . and. long after it, we 
| were contending for the very eſſence of 
Religion; our moſt valuable rights, as 
| Chriſtians and as Citizens, were concerned 
in the diſpute ; it was neceſſary to direct 
our principal force to this quarter. Pro- 
. teſtantiſm was alſo unfortunately divided 
in itſelf; and much unneceſſary contro- 
verſy about trifles between the different 
ſects of it engaged men's attention and 
abilities, which would have been better 
? | employed 
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employed againſt that Church, from whoſe 
tyranny they had all been juſt reſcued ; 
or i in eſtabliſhing and defending the great 
truths of our common Chriſtianity, 

Happily for our times theſe controverſial 
weapons have been little wanted : ; Popery 
in this country is no longer an enemy 
worth contending with; and the Diſſenters 
we have, 1 think, long conſidered as 

F riends, between whom and ourſelves no 
cauſe of animoſity ſubſiſted, though ſome 
difference of opinion. Our Modern Clergy 
have, I believe, much leſs controverſial 
learning than their Predeceſſors, becauſe 
there has been much leſs occaſion for it: 

a happy circumſtance for us; Religious 
| Controverſy, as it has been uſually carried 
on, being more apt to irritate the paſſions 
of the reſpective parties, than to convince 
their judgement. 


13 1 The 


' 


T WT 
' The Writings of our Predeceſſors were 
more yoluminous than ours; the con- 
troverſial manner naturally led to this; it 
was alſo the faſhion of the times; Readers 
as well as Writers had, if you pleaſe, more 
© induſtry, certainly more patience, than 
at preſent. Almoſt every kind of com- 
poſition aſſumed a prolix form, which 
ſuited the public taſte, and with which 
it was therefore the inclination and ins 3 
weren of the writer to ene . 


It muſt be confeſſed that in theſe days 
we have had an opportunity of profiting 
by the labours of our Predeceſſors, and 
we may be reaſonably expected to have 
improved upon them. In works of mere 
genius Predeceſſors afford little help; in 
thoſe of mere ſcience they afford the 
_ greateſt, The ſubjects of Religious Learn- 
in gare of a middle nature, in which great 


6 advantage 


in 

Arenen is to be derived from thoſe, 
Who haye gone before us; though not ſo 
great as in ſubjects ſtrictly ſcientifical. 
And I preſume, that we ſhall not appear 
to have made an ill uſe of that ſtock of 
Religious Knowledge, which we ann 
thus inherited, 


The great bes hatt of Manta - 
Revealed Religion, and the duties reſult- 
in 2 from them were perhaps neyer more 
ably diſcuſſed than by the Divines of our 
Preſent Church ; theſe ſubjects are for 
the moſt part well underſtood, and the 
reaſoning employed to eſtabliſh them is 
juſt and convincing, For different ages 
have different modes of reaſoning ; it 
ſhould ſeem as if the Human Mind were 
conſtituted differently at one time and 
another, from the different manner, 1n 
| which it is at ſuch times affected. We 
in many inſtances reject. as futile and 

I 4 fallacious 
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fallacious that reaſoning, which our an- 
ceſtors were ready to take for ſtrict de- 
monſtration. Things, which they con- 
ſidered as important enough to occaſion 
the moſt ſerious and unhappy diſputes, 


we now treat, and many of them very 


juſtly, as the mereſt trifles. We «th 
perhaps hardly fair judges of our own 


comparative merits ; but ſurely there is 


in the reaſonings of the preſent age a 
degree of good ſenſe, which we do not 


find ſo generally in our earlier Writers, 


and ſtill leſs in thoſe of other countries. 
If there be any truth in this, it is in no 
inſtance more true than on religious ſub- 
jets; they are treated by our ableſt 
Writers, and of ſuch I am ſpeaking, 
with more good ſenſe and ſound reaſoning; 
than they have ever been before. ieh. 0 
If we conſult the theological writings 
of other Chriſtian countries, we ſhall, I. 
* believe, 


Han 


believe, ſoon be convinced of this with 
reſpe& to them. But even in reading 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Authors of 
Antiquity on philoſophieal ſubjects, 
which are of the ſame nature and often 
coincide with religious ſubjects, I have 
frequently been led to refle& on the 
apparent inferiotity of thoſe Authors, with 
reſpect to juſt reaſoning, to the more emi- 
nent of our modern Divines. We muſt 
diveſt ourſelves of ſome prejudices, before 
we can venture to prefer an Engliſh Ser- 
mon, even of the firſt rate, on a philoſo- 
phical or moral ſubje& to a Dialogue of 
Plato, an Eſſay of Cicero or Plutarch; 
but with all reverence to thoſe great men 
be it faid, there will probably appear in 
the former, not perhaps the ſame elegance 
of form and language, but more good 
ſenſe and juſt reaſoning. It is not, that 
the abilities of any Modern Divine are 
e to thoſe of theſe illuſtrious 
Ancients ; ; 


Hay, 
Ancients ; but our Religion has given un 
a more perfect knowledge of theſe ſub- 
jects, and this is an age, with us at leaſt, 
of deer ane 


4 ſenſe ud a 5A manner of b thinks 
ing arrange and employ the materials of 
what is commonly called Learning ; make 
Knowledge uſeful and applicable to the 
important purpoſes of life. With- the £ 
learning and knowledge alſo, which im- 
mediately belong to their Profeſſion, our 
Clergy are eminently furniſhed. 1 
acquaintance with general Hiſtory, as con - 
nected with Revealed Religion, as well ag 
with the particular Hiſtoryof the Religion 
itſelf, with Chriſtian Antiquity, with the 
opinions and practices of Chriſtians in 
different ages, eſpecially thoſe malating tx to. 
our own country, is all of it in ſome. 
meaſure neceſſary to Clerical Learning ; 
but _ great ſource, from whence all our 
Knowledge 


» 


ay ” 


5 Knowledge of Revealed: Religion is de- 
rived, are the Holy Scriptutes. In thoſe 
other auxiliary branches of learning there 
is, I believe, no reaſon to complain of any 
deficiency ; but in this moſt eſſential one, 
the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, the 
languages in which they were written 
were perhaps never better underſtood. 
With reſpect to the Old Teſtament, a 

new field of Criticiſm is laid open in it, 

to which our Anceſtors had no acceſs, | 
and which will much contribute to reſtore 

that part of our Scriptures to their in- 

, tegrity, and to render our knowledge of 
them more accurate. For Compentaries 
on the whole Body of the Scriptures, we 

are indebted to many learned men of our 
own and of other countries, who have 
| gone before us; their opinions thus col» 
lected are valuable and deſerve to have 
weight with us; but we do not fail to 
yy for ourſe]ves and to improve on 

oy their 
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ddeir labours z particular parts Have bi 
elected, and illuſtrated by able and 
maſterly Criticiſm, and we are continually 
adding to our ſtock of Scriptural Know- 
| ledge. We hall ſoon be furniſhed with 
moſt of the proper requiſites for an under- 
taking, which would do honour to the | 
preſent: age, as well to thoſe, who mould 
authoriſe it, as to thoſe who ſhould con- 
duct it with ſucceſs; a New Tranſlation. 
of the Seriptures. You, my Lord, have 
pointed out the way to us ; and it will be 
well i i we can follow You at ſome vo 


. Although 1 ſpirit of Conteoherly 
between different denominations of Chriſ- 

tians be in our days much ſubſided, yet 

there never was more frequent occaſion” 
to repell the attacks made on Chriſtianity 
itſelf. Such is the Freedom of theſe 
times and of this country, that no ſubject 
is treated with leſs reſerve and tenderneſs, 


than 
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than the Religion. of i it; it is attacked i in | 
all ways, by ſubtle and acute reaſoning, 
by learnin g. by the lighter ſorts of writ- 
ing which are agreeable, and captivating ; 
all readers are addreſſed in a way ſuited to 
their reſpective taſtes; ſeriouſneſs, ridi- 
cule, and irony are employed, as beſt 
anſwers the purpoſe; ; which laſt is more 
offenſive, becauſe it is unnec ary, It is 
ſufficiently . plain, that with reſpect to 
Chriſtianity at large the Freedom of In- 8 
. quiry is not cramped. by any influince.of | 
the Church or any coercions of the State. 
It is, 1 believe, the general ſenſe of the 
Clergy, that when the truth of Religion 
is called in queſtion and attacked, civil 
reſtraints are foreign to the defence of i it; 
chat reaſon and argument are the only 
arms to be uſed for that purpoſe ; and that 
4 on theſe its defence may be ſafely reſted, 
| if it be, what they truſt it is, founded 
in uh and derived: from God. 70 


them . 
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ahem, who are entruſted lik the public 
adminiſtration of it; the province of de- 
fending it naturally belongs z and from 
them have iſſued, as occaſions have re- 
_ quired, the ableſt Apologies for Chriſtia- 
nity, which the world ever ſaw: ite 
general principles have been eſtabliſhed, 
objections in all their different forms 
| have been anſwered, with more ſolid 
learning, ſounder reaſoning, and- more 
good ſenſe, than perhaps in any ww" 
Lace the firſt peas oF 0627, © 16 
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The at — abilities of the Eng- 
liſh Clergy, not only in defence of Chriſ- 
tianity againſt its adverſaries, but in their 
5 general treatment of Religious Subjed 
1 in their knowledge and interpretation of 
4 cripture,. in their explanation of the 
doctrines and duties of the Goſpel, have 
always been held in high eſtimation by 
moſt of the other Proteſtant Wee 
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in Europe.” In G — as 1 am well- 
informed, Engliſh Divinity ſtande high 
in reputation: and is conſidered as a ne- 
ceſſary part in the courſe of Clerical 
Studies to thoſe, who profeſs to attain in 
them any great en of messe ge and * 
e Ii | 


25 


Fir be it nme Li, todetrf 
from the merit of our Diſſenting Brethren 
for their joint labours with us in the 
common cauſe of Chriſtianity. On the 
contrary, I have always conſidered them 
as Friends and Aſſociates engaged i in the 
- fame Work; I have always ſeen with 
pteaſure our agreement on the great 
truths and duties of Religion; and think 
ir for the moſt part a recommendation 
both of their performances and ours, 
'% he! ere the Aifferences ſubſiſting between 
us are not marked; ; when the party, from T 
We ey m cannot be diſtin OT A 
Th u 
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it might be ſuppoſed, that thoſe, h 
diſſent from our Church, would have 


« 
* 


: the Clergy, of the Eſtabl 1 


— every ye a Learning, by 
every friend of Chriſtianity ; in ſuch-we 
2 0 0 of us fla, a. Lervice, to n an- 


. 1 3 + bi 


moſt of the 8 | Comments, with 
which our differences are continued and 
| 0 MEYER $I ES MIS: RIS | 
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Opinions, the 
want of Freedom of Inquiry i in religious. 


- The Reſtraint 1 upo 


cts, is an inconvenience conſtantly; 
ged on Eſtabliſhments; in this reſpect 


45 
N 


reatly the advantage of us. Vet i Jil, fagk 
ven the Diſſenters can har ly propoſe : 

deir opinions with more freedom, chan 4 
LL ed Church: 
an hardly cenſure that Church more 


E 


x "wh $4 1 unteſeryedly, | 
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1 . aha ſome r ber 0 
embers take the liberty of doing. A 


rgyman does not indeed always in ſuch 
wiſe profeſs himſelf the Author to the 
public by name; but it is generally as 
well known and underſtood, as if the ; 
name were written in 9 8 


14 
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47 ys Oy" be Ae idea are Like 
times propoſed, not very conſiſtent with 
the former ſolemn. Profeſſions of their 
Authors. But who now ever hears of 


Is Hereſy now a crime, that occurs in our 
Eecleſiaſtical Courts? Is it in any danger 
From! Convocations, ; which are become of i 
all public Aſſemblies the moſt unimpor tant b 
and hot rene“, In e the impu-- | 


relaintofo 800 ese contradi thoſe 
which hots: the fanRtion of public au- 
„ X h 


thing like coercion or puniſhment ? . 
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: FRE The liberty, thus taken and 
carried to ſuch a degreg, as we ſometimes 
ſee it, may not itſelf be very conſiſtent 

with the ſpirit of our Old Church and 

with the Forms of her Legal Conſtitu- 
tion; but in this as in other matters men 
are relaxed in their ways of thinking; 

the general opinion favours this liberty; 
which in fact is enjoyed as fully, as if it 
were expreſsly allowed by the Laws of 
our Church; certainly as fully, as any 
moderate and reaſonable men can deſire. 

It is like our Toleration, which, though 

not complete by Law, yet has been com- 

; yOu excrciſed in Fact. 8157 


6 fort of 1 may bs ae 
to an extreme; but without a conſiderable 
© of it, in religious as well as other 
Pet learning is fettered, prejudices | 
are continued, and improvement is Rop- 

ped; it is better, that it ſhould ſometimes 


— 


exceed 


1 


wreeed its bounds, than be too much 
reſtrained ; the field is always open for 
reaſon and good ſenſe, to check what is 
extravagant and abſurd, Of this moderate 
liberty the Clergy of England have made 
an excellent | uſe in the promotion. and 
improvement of every branch of religious 
| knowledge, Neither have they any reaſon 
to fear, that thoſe reſtrictive Laws, which 
Have lain ſo long dormant and obſolete, 
ſhould ever regain their life and vigour ; 
on the contrary, the progreſs of things 
Will certainly be made the other way, and 
Written Laws will at length accom- 
modate themſelves to Prevailing Opinions. 
It is laudable and ingenuous in our own 
"Clergy, wher 
: out defects and to ſuggeſt amendments in 
our Eſtabliſhment; it is hondurable with 
reſpect. to the Church herſelf, which 
allows this liberty to her members. But 
n writings ſhould preſerve that de- 
e —_ Corum | 


when occaſions offer, 'to point 


Ln 
corum and moderation, which is con- 
ſiſtent with the relation the Authors of 
them bear to the Church, of which they 
treat. Satire and Invective againſt her 
will do no credit either to che good ſenſe 
or good temper of a Writer of any deno- 
mination; but muſt come with peculiar 
impropriety from thoſe, who have pro- 
feſſed allegiance to her laws, and who 
fubGft by her eee ride, 
The religious Learning then of the 
Engliſh Clergy ſeems in no danger 6f 
having its progreſs ſtopped by unreaſon- 
able reftraints ; its growth has been ac- 
cordingly vigorous, and its produce 
abundant. But Learning, ſtrictly ſpeaking 
ex- 
pected from ſuch a Body of men; we 
may reaſonably hope to find among them 
a general literary character, a degree of 
eee and in ſome inſtances of 
1 eminence, 


profeſſional, is not only what may b. 


C493 1 
eminence, in almoſt every branch of 7 
knowledge. Their own. education, and ; 
the province which often falls to them 
of educating others, open a field in 
which they may purſue different parts 
of learning though that, which properly 
belongs to them, be their chief object. 
And this is connected with knowledge of 
almoſt every kind; a relation ſubſiſts 
between the various branches of it; they 
mutually aſſiſt and promote each other; 
and by their general connection the mind 
of a ſpeculative and ſtudious man is im- 
perceptibly led from one purſuit to ano- 
ther. In all the different views, which may 
be taken of Religion, in order to eſtabliſh 
it and to obviate the objections which may 
be made to it, it is hard to name a part 
of knowledge, that may not have its uſe; 
and for compoſition of every kind on 
religious ſubjects, it is obvious, how re- 
quiſite it is for the Clergy to be well 

K 3 acquainted 
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acquainted with the beſt Authors of all ages, 
as patterns of good writing and juſt ra- 
ſoning, if they hope to acquit themſelves 
with reputation and effect. On the Whole 
it is not unreaſonable to expect, that there 
ſhould be a general ſtock of uſeful and 
liberal knowledge lodged, as a depoſit, 
in the hands of the Clergy. 


In ſpeaking of numerous bodies of 
men and the qualifications required from 
them, we ſpeak of them always in the 
bulk. Every individual will not anſwer 
the general character; great eminence is, 
and ever was, confined to a few; if the 
greater part of a profeſſion be competently 
qualified, and the number of thoſe de- 
ficient comparatively Tmall, it is perhaps 
all, that can in the nature of things be 
expected. The different ſituations alſo of 
the Clergy, and the different ranks of 
people with whom they are to officiate, 
FO ws wt. J make 
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make their general * requiſite 
in. very different degrees: in ſome fitua- 
tions they are all wanted; in others the 
beſt and moſt excellent would be thrown 
away; they would be inapplicable and 


% 


From the times of the Reformation 
downwards, the reputation of the Church 
of England has certainly ſtood high for Re- 
ligious Knowledge and Uſeful Literature. 
HFave the Holy Scriptures in any country 
been more ſtudied, or better illuſtrated 
by ſound learning and true criticiſm ? 
Have the truths and duties of Chriſtianity 


been any where explained more ably, or 


more faithfully inculcated ? Has Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf been any where more ſucreſs- 
fully defended by the united force of 
reaſon and of learning? Has religious 
| knowledge been any where proſecuted 
with leſs reſtraint ? How far the Body of 


K4 our 
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our Clergy may now be qualified to keep | 
up the. reputation of thejr Church may 


perhaps in ſome meaſure be collected 
from the' foregoing letter ; at leaſt it may 
not become me too peremptorily to decide 
on it; but, my Lord, I hazard nothing 
in ſaying, that we have certainly ſome. 
names now among us, which will da no 
diſcredit. to. the moſt illuſtrious * our 
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On the Public Forms, and on the Duties 
e215 and Manners 858 the rene 2 


7 HOEVER, my Lord, has well 
VVV conſidered the difficulty of com- 
poſing Addreſſes to God, fit for public 
uſe, not unworthy of the Being who is 
worſhipped, and yet intelligible to the 
meaneſt of his worſhippers; whoever 
has well conſidered the judgement and 
ſobriety of mind, which are neceſſary on 
a ſubject, in which we are fo apt to in- 
dulge a warmth of imagination and to 
miſtake it for piety ; will not heſitate in 
determining, whether it be moſt expedient 
to have the addreſſes, made to God in 
Public Worſhip, conceived in certain 


3 : general 


e 

general and preſcribed F orms, or to have 
them left to the diſcretion and abilities 
of each particular Miniſter. To perform 
them, when thus left to the Miniſter, 
with tolerable ſucceſs does indeed require 
a degree both of abilities and diſcretion, 
hich can by no means be expected from 

the greater part of thoſe who officiate; 
and it is obvious, how often reaſonable 
men muſt in that caſe be diſguſted with | 
what is injudicious and improper. 


it is ſaid to be unreaſonable, - that 
+. Chriſtian Miniſters ſhould be confined 
to a ſtated Form in their Prayers more 
than in their Sermons; as if there were 
not a ſtriking difference. The Prayers 
pronounced by the Miniſter, and ad- 
dreſſed to God, ought to be ſuch, as all 


. *  * See Proteſtant Diſſenter's Catechiſm, Part ii. 
| ; (8. 
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Tay 


the Congregation can join in and make 
their own; whereas Serthons are addreſſed 
to the Congregation, ho are not to make 


them their own, but to hear and to judge 
of them. For thoſe, who are always ĩnſiſting 
on their Right of Private Judgement, will 


I preſume exerciſe it upon the Sermons | 
of their Miniſter, and not .take all that 

he teaches them implicitly and upon truſt. 
The abſurdity, if there be any, in a Ser- 


mon is only the Miniſter's; in Prayers, the 
Congregation muſt adopt it, or muſt 
pray. Not to mention, that the ſubjects 


of Moral and Religious Inſtruction admit 
of prodigious variety; whereas thoſe of 
Prayer are comparatively few in number, 


and therefore eaſily reducible to ſtated 


Forms, © | 


It can hardly ever happen , that in any 


thing, which has been a matter of diſpute, 
one fide can be exempt from all incon- 


veniencies, - 
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veniencies, and its oppoſite attended with 
no advantages. But not to trouble You," 
my Lord, with taking the unneceſſary 
pains of proving, that in Public Worſhip. 
the advantages attending ſtated Forms 
vaſtly preponderate, I will beg leave to 
offer ſome reflections on the Forms of our 
own Church. | 


$ They ade certainly on the whole good: 
I 'do not mean good with reſpect to the 
particular religious opinions they expreſs, 
for that is a conſideration of quite ano- 
ther kind, butwith reſpe& to their Manner 
and Language; they are inſtruments well 
adapted to promote true and rational piety, 
God is addreſſed in them with fimplicity, | 
yet with dignity ; a juſt ſenſe of his 

tranſcendent attributes, and of our de- 
pendence on him, pervades the whole of 
them; they compriſe all the various 
modes * addreſſing him, for the ſupply 


of 
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of our wants, for pardon of our ſins, 
for benefits received, which our relation 
to him as Men and as Chriſtians renders 
proper and neceſſary; the diſtribution 
and expreſſion of theſe different modes is 
well calculated to awaken and to keep up 
our. attention; there is warmth enough 
in them for the rational worſhipper, 
though not perhaps for the enthuſiaſt ; 
and the ceremonies, with which our forms 
are accompanied, are few, decent, and in- 
telligible. The Language alſo, in which 
they are compoſed, is for the moſt part 
peculiarly proper for the purpoſe ; the 
Liturgy and Engliſh Bible have given, as 
a ſort of ſtandard, a degree of permanency 
to our whole language; they have in 
ſome meaſure fixed our taſte with reſpect 
to that, which is proper for the public 
offices of Religion; and the caſt of anti- 


e en which they are tinctured, 
only 
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only ſerves to make them more Kimplo 
and venerable. {FUN 
But allowing our Public Forms all this 
merit, for one party to ſuppoſe them 
perfect, and for the other to reprobate 
them for not being ſo, is equally unrea- 
ſonable. Perfect they could not be; 
and if that had been poſſible, they could 
not have appeared ſo to different men of 
different opinions. They would be un- 
like all other human performances, if 
they were not capable of improvement 
in a long courſe of time, from ſubſequent 
knowledge, from continued experience, 
from repeated obſervation, and let me 
add, from the cenſures of thoſe who 
diſſent from us. A Reviſion of our Forms 
by Authority would, my Lord, as I con- 
ceive, do honour to our Church; it would 
yu it the true merit of being really 
N more 
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more perfect, at the expence only of 
parting with an imaginary : notion of 
* 


An impropriety has in ſome inſtances 
ariſen from a change in the manner and 
time of performing the public ſervices of 
the Church. Some of thoſe, which were 

originally intended for different times, 
are now uſed together; for this reaſon 
they appear not well united; there are | 
unneceſſary repetitions now in them, 
which were not ſo in their ſeparate ſtate; 9 
and the whole is nn too Long and 1 
Teſs uniform. | [1 


The Adden dd we lows it all 
to be of divine authority, yet is not in 
all its parts equally fit for public and 

popular uſe. The Compilers of our 
ut iturgy appear to have been of this mind; 
m0 have accordingly wholly omitted 
ſeveral 


ſeveral 3 it in " nou of . : 
It would be perhaps better, if ſtil} more 

were omitted, and replaced by other parts; 
more uſeful and edifying. Some of the 
Apocrypha in particular, to. which indeed 

we attribute, no divine authority, has ſo 
much the air of legend and fable, that it 
by no means deſerves a place i in the ſervice 
of our Church. | 


. Thoſe parts alſo of Scripture, which. 
occur molt frequently in our public 
worſhip, and are ſelected for the time, 
when our churches are fulleſt, ſhould be 
the moſt edifying, ſhould be. the leaft 
liable to be miſconſtrued, and miſapplied 
by the ignorant, either in their faith or 
practice. In this view, I cannot help 
thinking, that even, ſome of the Pſalms 
arg not proper for a part of the ſetvice, 
which oecurs ſo frequently. I ſhould 
| ſug ofc too, that Haan micht be ſolected 
for 


** 3 — . f 
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ſot Sundays and Holidays more improving. 
han the preſent, more applicable to the 
wiel and cond of a Chriſtian. 7 


If eyer ſuch a Revidon ſhould take 
Place, many alterations, few perhaps con- 
ſiderable, throughout the whole of our . 
Liturgy would offer themſelves, which 
would undoubtedly render it more perfect; 
more approved by the judicious Members 
of our own Church, and leſs exception- 
able to Tanſey who are * to auler 
LY | | 


The Public lnſtruction of the Chard = 
of England is ſuch as muſt always do her 
| honour, It is on the whole able and edi- 
fying; the truths and doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity are explained with knowledge and 
good ſenſe; the duties of it are inculcated = 
with earneſtneſs. Controverſial ſubjedts, 
ir” own indeed unintelligible to maſt 


L congre- 


(as 1 

congregations, are wiſely almoſt baniſhed | 
from our pul pits ; the diſcourſes delivered | 
from which tend to make the hearers 5 
good Chriſtians in general, rather than 
zealous members of a particular Church, 
and partizans 1 a Bao oa of 
| Chriſtianity. | et 


1 have not, I believe, faid too much of 
our Public Inſtruction in general; but 
the beſt part of it is certainly excellent 
in its kind: the firſt-rate Sermons of the 
Engliſh Clergy, are probably the ableſt 
performances of the ſort, that ever were 
| compoſed or delivered. And notwith- 

ſtanding the general complaint, perhaps 
too well founded, of the infidelity of the 

age, of our want of all attention to reli- 
gious ſubjects, there appears to be a con- 
tant demand for ſuch diſcourſes, as are 
excellent! in their kind, and come from 


"Authors of known and eſtabliſhed repu- 
tation. 


Ei L408; 
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tation, In this commendation of the 
Sermons of the eſtabliſhed Clergy I would 

join the Diſſenters with them. as I have 
before done on the ſubject of Clerical 
Learnin g. with which indeed the compo- 
ſition of Sermons is connected. They 
have contrib uted their part to the excellent 
collection of Engliſh Sermons, of which 
the public is poſſeſſed. Theirs and ours 
are for the moſt part ſo much the ſame, 
that they may be uſed” indifferently by 
both of us; a circumſtance which I think 
| both ſhould obſerve with pleaſure; for I 

do not wiſh to magnify the differences 
between us: we agree in ſo many things 
which are good and important, that I 
would never by choice dwell on many of 
the trifling particulars in which we differ, 


The Sermons of our Clergy are uſually, ; 

precompoſed and delivered from writing; 

this mode and the other of ſpeaking an 
L 2 unwritten 
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diſcourſes written and prepare 
they will not eaſily be fatisfied with liſten- 


1 
unwritten diſcourſe have, as it generally 
happens in other caſes, their reſpective 
advantages. and diſadvantages. The firſt 
method will produce diſcourſes more 
correct in all particulars, in reaſoning, 
language, and method; the latter will have, 
when tolerably performed, more life and 
feeling. But when congregations, eſpe - 
cially thoſe of the better ſort, have been 
long uſed to the accuracy and order of 
red in private, 


ing, to thoſe of an extempore Preacher ; 
who, except he be a man of very eminent 
and ſuperior abilities, muſt neceſſarily 
produce what is far ſhort of that, which 


the ſubjects of Religious Inſtruction cannot 


be treated before an audience with the 


me eafe with thoſe, which are uſyally 


di ſcuſſed in other public Aſſemblies. 


They are many of them of a more nice 


6 and 


19 


and 4 difficult nature; and however in- 
te 8 in a 8 phileſogh ical and reli gious 
may be thought, yet in common life 
they will not engage men in the ſame 
degree with the popular bufineſs of the 
preſent moment, uſually diſcuſſed in ſuch 
aſſemblies. The intereſt men take in 
buſineſs of this kind ſupports both the 
ſpirit of the Speaker, and the attention 
of the Hearers, and in treating it we are 
by cuſtom Cy nen leſs tem and 
Leue. 


20 That ts Midas ſhould diſcharge their 
duties with knowledge and ability, as: 
well as be regular and punctual in them, 
is of the greateſt importance; but theſe 
duties, however diſcharged, will by no 
means have their full effect, except they 
he accompanied by their own Example; 
except their Life and Manners be ſuch, 
| EEE as 


[gs þ 
as to recommend the Precepts they de- 
liver, to evince their fincerity in the 
belief of thoſe Truths' wh ny ay profeſ 
” hang; PIPE 
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|| Ttis certain, they have peculiar motlyed 
for virtuous and exemplary conduct. 
The ſtudies, the buſineſs of their pro- 
feſſion naturally direct their mind to 
ſerious objects; it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that the man, Who is continually em- 
ployed in telling others their duty, in 
offering to God their addreſſes, which 
conſiſt of petitions for the relief of our 
wants, and for the forgiveneſs of our fins, 
of promiſes of obedience, of expreſſions of 
gratitude for his bleflings, ſhould do all 
this ſo mechanically and by rote, as not 
to make the application to himſelf, and 
to let i it operate on his own conduct. He 
muſt reflect, if he reflects at all, that 
although obedience to the commandments 
8 — 4 of 
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of God be a univerſal obligation on all 


mankind, yet it comes with peculiar force 
on him, whoſe office it is to prevail on 
others by every motive to obey him; 
that the Teacher, who contradicts by his 
own life the inſtruction he delivers, and 
thus defeats the effect of it, muſt be in- 
excuſable. And if a man cannot be 
influenced by better motives, without at 
leaſt a decency of character there can be 
no toletable' proſpect of ſucceſs in the 
Clerical Profeſſion; for however corrupt 
the world about us may be, and indulgent 
to vice, yet a vicious Clergyman is a. 
character ſo very unbecomin g in the fi ght 
of all people, that it ſeldom meets with 
i ee and certainly does not deſerve 
So that without giving the Clergy 
_ for better natural diſpoſitions than 
their neighbours, it may reaſonably, be, 
expected, that their conduct ſhould be 
bee, even upon principle; at leaſt, with, * 
EEE L 3 fes 
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But notivithftanding all thefe m 
motives, as they are made ef the Car 
materials with men of other profeſſions, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that in every caſs 
| theſe motives will have their dee influ- 
ence, To expect, that ten thouſand men 
will always act well, becauſe they are 
Clergymen, is to expect, what the con- 
dition of human nature will not admit. 
That their conduct ſhould be in general 
good, that their lives ſnould be innocent, 
that the decorum of their character ſhould; | 
be preſerved, is a reaſonable expedtation.; 
ſt may be expected, that the want of 
this decorum ſhould not be common 
and that there ſhould be very few inſtances 
of groſs and public miſbehaviour. When 


ſuch inſtances happen, and happen rarely, 


to infer any thing from them to the diſ- 
credit 


L 158 f 

in bse itſelf, is not 
eonſidering the nature of Man, the ins + 
firmities and faults to which he is liable, 


whatever may be the external ſituation i in 
2 he is en 


. 0 10 a n pe Ws For 
hy the conduct of a4 Body of 
Elergy ; I ſhould flatter myſelf, that thoſs 
of Gut own Church would at leaſt come 
up to it; that the conduct of the ball! 
of them would be thought becoming 
their profeſſion, and the inſtances of the 
contrary in any groſs degree: appear com- 
Paratively very rare. For in theſe caſes 
the numbers, of which a Body of men 
conſiſts, muſt always be taken into the 
account; and when a particular inſtance 
is conſidered, the proportion which it 
bears to the whole muſt be conſidered alſo. 
In this reſpect ſmaller ſets have the ads 
"us of the predominant religion of a 
| W 3 
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country ; their Miniſters are few in num- 
ber, and che very circumſtance of their 
difſenting from the majority di vo 
«6 their rs behaviour. NES 


* 


Decorum in the Clerical Profeſſion, 
and indeed in moſt others, does net de- 
pend on what is merely moral or immoral 
in the conduct of men, but has reference 
to preſent Manners. Prevailing habits 
and modes of thinking render things, in 
themſelves indifferent, proper or improper, 
and give them à relative importance. 
Every prudent man muſt to a certain de- 
gree comply with theſe, if he would fill 
any ſtation of life with credit to himſelf, 
or uſefulneſs to others. The character 
of a Clergyman from the nature of it 
ought certainly to be marked with ſome- 
what more ſeriouſneſs, ſomewhat more 
regard to appearance even in innocent 
* ac * immoralities I am not 


* 


ſpeaking) than that of the generality of 
the world. But this decorum muſt be 


the decorum of the preſent age and of 


preſent manners; what our anceſtors 


thought ſo would with us be ſtiffneſs 


and/auſterity, and would fit as SAG lly 
on us as their: dreſs, ol 501 a How i 


" _- 


1 ds ſenſible, this is not the extreme, 


into which our Clergy are in danger of 


falling, the general propenſity of the 
times running ſo ſtrongly another way: 
diſſipation and levity of character are the 
things i in theſe days to be avoided, Vet 
without incurring the imputation of 


theſe, the manners of the Clergy = - 
ſurely be ſuch, it is I think defireable, 
that they ſhould be ſuch, as to fit them 


for the ſociety of the world, not to ex- 
clude them from the better part of it; 
an eaſe of character, added to their 


vg qualifications of virtue and good | 


6.5 . | | ſenſe, 
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Ente, is moſt likely to terbium! the 
"nn, of n eee ale Mäniſters *, 


Ty 


* 


As it * to DP Ps Sk hs inves 
tion and example of the Clergy ſhoutd 
influence alt ranks of men, the highoſt 
as well as the loweſt, it is ſurely expe-- 


| dient, that they ſhould not be viewed in 
atiſagteeable or contemptible light by the 
ion and this will not args fs threw 


| | 1 ant . [ Gas 
a very intelligent Heſſian Officer, of good character, 
who was in England with the troops of that country 
in the laſt war. He had been introduced to a Clergy- 

man of eminence, one of the moſt chearful, polite, 
and amiable men in the World; heexpreffed the ut- 
moſt ſurpriſe to me at finding him ſo 3greeable a man; 
for, added he, as to the Clergy of our country 

they are quite a different ſort of people; ve do not 
4 like them at all. 5 The manners of the German 
Clergy rendered ow] in general, 1 preſume, unac- 
ceptable to mn of the world, and unfit for their 


* 


from 
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from being regarded properly by the 
latter, who are perhaps the firſt to deſpiſe 
thoſe of a better ſtation, whom they ſee 
approach too nearly to themſelves. 


An Engliſh Clergyman of Knowledge 
in his profeſſion, punctual in the Duties 

of it, and unblemiſhed in his Character, 
if to theſe qualifications he joins thoſe 
accompliſhments of general Learning, and | 
that agreeablencſs of Manners, of which 

many of our Clergy are poſſeſſed, bids per- 
haps as fair, my Lord, to command proper 
reſpect, and to acquire uſeful influence 
with all ranks of people, as any Chriſtian 
Mioiſter in any country, There Chrline 
diey 18 pr ofeſſed. | | 
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n AVE thus, my Lotd, ventured to 
offer vou my thoughts, as they oc 
curred d to me, with much freedom, on the 6 
Preſent State of our Church-Eſtabliſh- 
ment. It muſt be left to your Lordſhip's 
judgement, and to that of the Public, if 
theſe Letters ſhould deſerve the attention 
of the Public, to determine, how far the | 
repreſentation I have given of the different 
parts of the ſubject be juſt; I can only 
ſay, that I have repreſented them in the 

light, in which rn appear to me. 
It is a bie, my Lord, which if p pur- 
ſued PO at. large would afford room for 
3 much 
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much diſcuſſion, for many different opĩ- 
nions; in which continual panegyric is 
not to be expected, much leſs continual 
cenſure. to be apprehended; for if we 
ſhould ſuſpect with reaſon the fincerity 
of the one, we ſhould reprobate with: ſtill 
more reaſon the injuſtice and malevolence 
of the other. I muſt repeat what I have 
ſaid already more than once, that in eſti- 
mating the merit of Human Inſtitutions, 
and of Numerous Bodies of Men, we 


5 ſhould not raiſe our expectations above 


the ſtandard of Humanity. The charac- 
tets of all Societies, formed for the civil 
or religious purpoſes of mankind, will 
be mixed, like thoſe of the Individuals 
of which they are compoſed ; to expect 
Perfection in them implies an ignorance 
of our nature; we muſt take thoſe for | 
8 rhich are good on the whole; and 
be ſatisfied, if we mean to be ſatisfied in 


this world, with perſons and things, 77 
where 


where the defects are comparatively few, 
and * good nnen een 


It is im this n my Lord, and with 
ſuch expectations only, that I have pur- 
faced theſe reſlections. How far the 
Church-Eſtabliſhment, as it now ſubfiſts 
in this country, is an Inſtitution, fit for 
the purpoſes it was meant to anſwer, 
both with reſpe& to Religion and Society; 
how far the Clergy of England are worthy 


| Miniſters of the Religion of Chriſt, and 


ufeful Members of our Civil Community, 
were the objects of my inquiry. Whe- 
ther I have eſtimated the merits both of 
che Eſtabliſhment and its Clergy by their 
proper meaſure, whether the concluſions 

I have drawn are reaſonable or not, others 
will determine; I do not pretend to pre- 
ſcribe to them the judgement they ſhall 
form; but if what 1 have faid ſhall in 
any degree approve itſelf to your Lordſhip 
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d intelligent readers, 


5 — 


| ſuggeſt to them any topics, nen may 
affiſt them in forming their own judse- 
ment, the e dane of this —— will be 
_— anſwered; 7 
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I am FEE „ more are that ſuch 


| n our r Church-Eftabliſhment, which ap- 
ear to me od and unexceptionable, fan 
I am, that their attention 
rected to mow Fe en are RES 


ſects; this is en why endea 
hould not be uſed to leſſen and cores 


way chte letters may fall; if it ſhall 
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readers ſhould be ſatisfied with thoſe parts 
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time and change of circumſtances prod 
of themſel ſeen — inconveniences 
in things, which were planned at firſt | 
with * greataſe- wiſdom ; they make 

what was originally well adapted to 

| an N intended, unfit and inap- 
plicable; they produce improvements in 

knowledge, which in juſtice to ourſelves 
we ſhould adopt; fo that Human Inſtitu- 
tions of every kind will grow, from theſe 
cauſes only, leſs perfect and leſs uſeful; 
Tg _— are from time to time refitted 


# 


This muſt be 12 caſe * every 7 N ae 
Church, which has long ſubſiſted; and 
it ſeems reaſonable to uſe the ſame con- 
; due with reſpect to that, as all wif 
nations do in other parts of legiſlation; 

to > make; ſuch alterations and amendments 
in Ecelefiaſtical mme as any im- 
e WAV 16g. enn 
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— ts in religious knowledge; i or 
change of circumſtances may require. 
That this ſhould be done not wantonly 
or unneceſſarily, will readily be admitted; 
but we ſurely ſeem too tender, too much 
afraid of moving a ſtone of our Church, 
as if on being touched, though ever fo 
gently, the whole fabric would fall to 
pieces: I truſt there is in it more ſtrength 
and ſolidity. There might be reaſon for 


this exceſſive caution, if the Church we 


now, as it once was, an inſtrument of 
party, and the very name of it ſufficient 
to ſet half the nation in a flame; but 
now, my Lord, bad conſequences are 
very little to be apprehended on account 
of any wiſe and uſeful alterations, which 
ſhould' be recommended to the Legiſlat re 

by the Governors of our Church; they 
would be well received by the modera- 
tion and good ſenſe of the better part of 
the nation, to the inattention and indif- 
3 M 2 ference 


thers they would be un- 
dogs > Such improvements may be 
made, without affecting the great pd 

ciples,,on. which : our: Eſtabliſhment is 
founded, or changing its eſſential parts; 
by being ſo improved its virtues would 
be more Wa e its e more 
ed | SECS n 


1 The i hin ag act ae it, \ hand 
every motive to render ; themſelves, what 
by their character and ſituation they are 

qualified to be, worthy Miniſters of the 
Religion of Chriſt, and uſeful Members 
of our Civil Community. Their Pre- 
deceſſors, a generation or two back ward, 
could not perhaps as 4 Body of men be 
eſteemed favourable to that ſyſtem, of 
Liberty, which took place at the Re- 
volution; they could not immediately 
diveſt themſelves of old prejudices con- 
cerning Governmeat. But thels ſubſiſt 
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Rwy Writer of any denomination. The 
principles; on which it i is founded, are dif- 


Liberty with not carrying th 
of it far enougb, further than they are 


authoriſed by the legal principles of our 


Government, to that charge I believe they 
would plead guilty in its utmoſt extent; 
for they are bound by every tie of duty 
and intereſt to preſerve and ſuppe dort, as 


| far a8 lies in them, our. Prefer” Chi + Þ 
ee eee nete 
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ö 1 reflect on this and on our Feclefiaſti- 


No Eſtabliſhment with at 10 
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ſentiments 


fuſed at large throughout the Clergy, and 

as generally adopted by them, as by any 
other Claſs of men. If they ſhould' be 
charged by the over · zealous Friends of 
ir notions 


© * Hoadly, | e 
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entiments. Notwithſtanding dhe t many 
defects. and een in e. former 


NN will exaggerate z yet when I ſee, 
that in this country we are more free, 


9 


more ſecure in our perſons and property, 


chan the inhabitants of any country have 


been, whoſe hiſtory is tranſmitted to us; 
that juſtice is adminiſtered in our Courts 


of Law with a purity, of which there i is no 
example; that this Conſtitution has i infa& 


W for near a century, more public 


and private happineſs, than any govern- 


ment which has ever yet ſubſiſted ; I muſt 


conclude, that it js on the whole excellent, 


however improveable in ſome of its parts; 


moſt faithful ſupport of all its members. 
So likewile, however | injuriouſly our 
Whole Church-Eftabliſhment may be 
ſometimes treated by paſſionate men; 
though reaſonable and moderate men may 


think, that in ſome of its Parts it wants 
correction 


that it deſerves the warmeſt affection and 


8. 16 ] 
corrediion and is capable of tine; ; 
yet, when I conſider its Spirit of Tolera- 
tion towards other ſects of Chriſtians, 
the Freedom with which Religious In- 
quiry is purſued under it, the Learning 
and Abilities of its Clergy, their Literary 
productions in the Support of Chriſtianity | 
and for Inſtruction in it, with the general 
Decorum and Proptiety of their Manners, 
I cannot help concluding, that the Preſent 
Church of England on the whole deſerves 
the eſteem and veneration of our own age, 
and that it will hereafter be conſidered - 
by Poſterity as a worthy and illuſtrious 
branch of Chriſt 8 Univerſal Church. 
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